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MIGHT  AND  MAGNITUDE. 

M.  Du  ('UAILI.U  has  announced  his  discov(>ry 
of  a  whole  nation  of  ne;;ro  dwarfs.  He  has  given 
ns  moasnreinents  of  their  statniv,  male,  and  female. 
It  is  a  pity  he  diil  not  imNasure  their  strength.  For 
want  of  a  lietter  dynamometer,  he  might  have  pitted 
a  man  against  a  camel,  or  a  woman  against  a  cow. 
Should  his  notes  contain  no  information  on  this 
point,  he  will  have  to  return  to  .Vfriea  to  seek  it. 

For,  little  by  little  the  ladief  is  gaining  ground 
tlwt  fat  is  not  force,  nor  size  strength,  nor  ])!ethor:i 
power.  If  we  an*  to  trust  the  most  iiKslern  deduc¬ 
tions  of  science,  Goliath  ought  to  have  U*en  a  mon¬ 
ster  of  weakness,  while  Samson,  whose  feats  pro¬ 
claim  his  prowe.ss,  can  hanlly  have  n^ached  the 
middle  height.  Herculi*8,  too,  must  have  Ik-cii 
(jnitc  a  small  man.  ■*  Long  and  lazy,  little  ami 
loud,"  are  |inivcrbial  expressions  physically  aecoimt- 
ed  for.  The.Pygmici  of  Thrace,  who  went  to  war 
with  the  cranes,  were  indeed  a  valiant  race,  if  only 
three  inches  high. 

To  show  how  things  may  be  so.  and  that  strength 
,ind  smallness  are  compatible,  we  will  Is-gin,  not 
quite  at  the  iK'ginning  of  all,  but  witli  a  few  ele¬ 
mentary  considerations  suggested  by  the  perusal  of 
M.  Henri  <le  I’.irville’s  scientific  romance,  “  Un  Ha¬ 
bit, int  lie  hi  I’lanote  Mai’s,”  to  whicli  learned  Jnu 
(Tesprit  we  do  no  more  than  allude  on  the  present 
occasion. 

The  Imdily  frame  of  any  animal  is  as  much  a  ni.a- 
chine  as  a  steam-engine  is  a  machine.  Now  the 
more  carlmn  a  machine  consumes,  the  more  force 
it  is  cap.able  of  producing. 

We  must  be  careful  to  avoid  forgetting  that,  in 
strict  fact,  at  the  present  epoi’h,  not  a  single  thing 
in  nature  is  either  eivated  or  annihilated.  It  is 
transformed,  and  that  is  all.  Thus,  yon  m.iy  hum 
a  piece  of  jtaper;  but  yon  do  not  <1eMroy  it.  You 
simply  make  it  sutler  a  metamorphosis.  If  such 
be  your  desire  yon  can  find  it  again,  and  collect 
its  siilistance,  weight  for  weight.  Instead  of  re¬ 
taining  its  primitive  shajK*,  the  greater  portion 
ba<  p:t,s.sed  into  a  gaseous  state.  It  has  become 
partly  g;us,  which  mingles  with  the  .atmosphere,  ami 
partly  ashes,  which  fall  to  the  ground. 

Force,  M.  de  Parville  elsewhere  reminds  us,  un¬ 
dergoes  slinil  ir  translbrnntiens.  ]Ve  do  not  gener¬ 
ate  imr  own  .itrengtlj.  as  we  are  apt,  in  our  pride,  to 
fancy  we  do.  We  receive  it  ready  generated,  and 
tlicn  we  tr.in.slitcm  it  or  displace  it.  Charco;-,!,  ibr 
iiisi.ince,  in  i-iie  lii.-iii-e  to  our  will,  supplies  ns  with 
licat,  licit  i-.  w'it!i  ibi’ce.  Do  you  think  that  it  real¬ 
ly  l•l•^••l^es  tli, it  foe.'c  V  In  leeil  it  does  not.  It  de¬ 


rives  it  from  the  sun.  And  when,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  a  bright  sea-eoal  fire  is  blazing  in  the  grate, 
all  the  liglit  .and  heat  it  gives  is  bestowed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  ol'the  sol.ar  heat. 

In  truth,  every  vegetable  subst.anee  has  been  act- 
nallv  built  up,  bit  by  bit,  organ  by  organ,  by  rays 
of  light  and  heat  fiDni  the  sun.  Tlie  matenals  so 
groii|)c’d  remain  together ;  but  only  on  one  condi¬ 
tion.  namely,  that  the  solar  force,  which  originally 
asscmhled  them,  shall  not  (jiiit  them. 

To  keep  convicts  in  prison,  you  must  have  jailers 
and  turnkeys,  who  will  find  quite  enough  work  to 
oi’cnpy  their  leisuiv.  But  by  setting  your  prisoners 
free,  the  staff  of  men,  whose  services  are  no  longer 
require!!,  c.an  Ixi  employed  iqion  some  other  task  or 
duty.  Ex.actly  so  in  the  pre.sent  e.ase.  By  burning 
the  vegetable,  you  destn>y  the  quiescent  state  of  its 
particles;  yon  disturb  their  equilibrium;  you  give 
them  the  opjmrtnnity  of  breaking  loose,  'fhe  force 
which  held  them  together  in  snbjeetion  is  diselmrged 
from  its  functions,  and  employs  its  activity  in  other 
ways.  For  yon,  it  becomes  sensible  as  heat,  and  is 
ivaily  as  sueli  to  undertake  some  dltfeivnt  employ¬ 
ment.  , 

Coal  is  a  ma.«s  of  vegetable  matter,  which  has 
been  hiiried  in  the  earth  for  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time.  It  is  solar  light  and  heat  put  into  a  savings- 
bank  ages  iijion  ages  ago.  It  is  jxiwer  and  action 
from  the  sun,  imprisoyed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
To  ns  nineteenth  eentnrians  falls  the  lucky  task  of 
making  it  our  slave,  by  setting  it  at  lilierty  from  its 
primeval  trammels.  Throw  a  piece  of  coal  or  wooil 
into  the  tiiv  ;  it  is  aksolutely  as  if  you  took  a  small 
quantity  of  sun-heat  in  your  liand,  to  manipulate  it 
according  to  your  requirements.  And  this  is  not  a 
mere  form  of  sjieeeh ;  it  is  a  correct  expression  of 
the  real  fact. 

When  an  animal  exerts  his  strength,  do  you  also 
iK'lieve  that  he  eri'ates  that  strength  V  Not  more 
than  the  coal  creates  the  steamHUigine’s  strength. 
Ilert*  .again  it  is  entirely  derived  from  the  snn.  T’he 
animal  eats.  U7/n/  dix-s  he  consume  to  keep  him¬ 
self  alive  V  Alimentary  substances,  composed,  in 
few  words,  of  carbon,  oxygen,  .azote,  and  hydrogen. 

In  an  animal  orj'anism,  those  elements  undergo  a 
veritable  transtbrmation.  Outside  the  animal,  be¬ 
fore  they  were  eaten,  thev  were  eomhineil,  aggiv- 
gited,  united  together,  uiui  in  that  state  constituted 
food.  Inside  the  animal,  tliey  are  ilisiinited,  decom¬ 
posed  ;  the  force  whieli  helil  tliein  together  ijnits 
them,  allijws  them  to  separate,  and  so  is  free  to  do 
other  work.  It  eausi-s  the  evat lire’s  bisly  to  grov/  ; 

I  endows  it  with  vital  and  iiiusenlar  force  ;  and,  in 
I  short,  proiluces  all  the  ])henoiiiena  of  life. 
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i  Who  creatoil  tlic  aliment  The  Sun,  —  himself 
created  bv  the  (Jreat  Maker  of  all  tiling.  Here 
again,  theretbre,  the  life  and  strength  passessed  by 
an  animal  are  actually  engendered  by  the  sun. 

'J'hroujfliout  your  whole  existence  yon  will  find, 
by  following  up  the  same  reasoning,  that  your  most 
trilling  act,  your  nrast  thoughtless  movement,  has 
derived  its  origin  from  the  sun.  A  blow  with  the 
'  fist,  a  bivath,  a  sigh,  can  be  exactly  estimated  in 
rays  ofsiusliine.  Whether  you  trifle  or  whether  you 
work,  to  make  such  an  effort  you  have  been  obliged 
[  to  e.xpend  so  much  stnuigth  ;  and  that  strength  had 
I  already  In'cn  stored  in  you  by  the  sun,  through  the 
agency  of  a  series  of  transformations.  Your  cloth¬ 
ing  is  all  borrowed  from  the  sun.  It  is  he  who  has 
1  s|)un  every  thread  of  your  linen,  and  feci  every  fibre 
]  of  your  cloth  and  flannel.  He  either  bleaches  it 
!  snowy  white,  or  dyes  it  purple  and  scarlet  with 
!  indigo  and  madder.  He  furnishes  leather  tier  useful 
i  service,  and  furs  and  feathers  for  finery  and  parade. 

I  He  gives  you  your  bedding ;  whether  von  repose 
I  luxuriously  In'tween  eider-down  and  wool,  or  stretch 
j  your  weary  limlis  on  striw,  chaff.  Indian  corn-husks, 

!  seaweiMl,  or  even  on  a  naked  ]nank,  .as  is  the  lot  of 
not  a  U‘w,  it  is  tlie  sun  who  gives  lioth  the  one  and 
the  other.  .Vnd  what  do  we  receive  from  regions 
where  the  sun,  as  it  were,  is  not,  —  from  the  imme- 
'  (Hate  neightxirhoo  l  of  either  pole  ?  We  receive 
just  nothing.  We  cannot  even  get  to  them.  The 
absence  of  the  sun  bars  our  progress  with  an  impen¬ 
etrable  zone  of  ice  and  snow. 

In  like  nnnner,  your  fine  cellars  of  hock,  bur- 
i  gundy,  and  edaret  .are  nothing  but  bottled  sunshine 
'  from  tlie  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  slojws  of  the  Cote 
d’Or,  and  the  pebbly  phain  of  the  Medoc.  Your 
butter  anil  cheese  are  merely  solid  forms  of  sun¬ 
shine  alrsorbed  by  the  pastures  of  Holland  or  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire.  Your  sugar  is  crystallized  sunshine 
from  Jamaica.  Your  tea,  quinine,  coffee,  and  spice 
arc  embodiments  of  solar  influences  shed  on  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  China,  Peru,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
It  is  the  sun’s  action  which  sends  you  to  sleep  in 
opium,  poisons  you  in  strychnine,  and  cures  in  de¬ 
coctions  oC  tonic  herbs.  You  taste  the  sun  in  your 
sauces,  eat  him  in  your  meats,  and  drink  him  even 
in  your  simplest  beverage,  —  water.  Without  the 
sun,  no  bl(X)d  could  flow  in  your  veins ;  your  whole 
corporc.al  vitality,  your  very  liodily  life,  is  the  result 
of  the  overflowings  of  his  bounty. 

Nor  is  this  all  we  owe  to  our  great  central  lumi- 
narv.  The  physical  forces  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quamted  —  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  chem¬ 
ical  affinity,  and  motion,  —  dancing  their  magic 
1  round,  and  alternately  Jissuming  each  other’s  form 
and  action,  and  now  lielieved  in  all  probability  to 
be  one  in  tlicir  common  birth  and  origin  —  are  di¬ 
rect  emanations  from  the  sun. 

But  how  grand  and  beautiful  is  the  theory  that 
all  m.aterial  blessings  liere  Inflow  come  to  us  entirely 
and  .alone  from  the  sun!  Its  simplicity  and  unity 
.are  completely  consistent  with  the  .attributes  of  one 
Supreme  Omnipotent  Being,  the  Mak(‘r  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  (iiven  motion,  and  given  matter,  all  the 
rest  Ibllov,-:;  as  an  inevitable  consequence.  All  na¬ 
ture,  from  the  sinqilest  fact  to  the  most  complex 
phenomenon,  is  notliing  but  a  work  of  destruction 
or  reconstruction,  a  dis])laeeinent  of  turee  from  one 

Cuint  to  another,  according  to  laws  wliicli  are  abso- 
itcly  general.  Nor  is  there  materialism  lurking  in 
tlie  thought ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  forget  th.at,  if 
motion  an  t  matter  form  and  transform  organic  bc- 
I  ings,  tlierc  still  needed  a  Civator  to  give  the  im¬ 


pulse  and  the  law.  And,  as  to  minor  details,  the 
Hand  of  God  is  visible  throughout  the  universe. 

The  sun,  then,  is  Gcxl’s  material  instrument  on 
earth,  as  throughout  the  solar  system.  He  is  the 
dispenser  to  us  of  our  share  of  the  advantages  al¬ 
lotted  to  us  by  the  Great  Benefactor.  Of  all  fonus 
of  worshij),  sun-worship  is  the  most  excusable  in  na¬ 
tions  unenlightened  by  Revelation.  Bending  the 
knee  to  the  god  of  day,  in  the  belief  that  the  throne 
of  the  Alniiglity  is  seated  in  the  sun,  is  a  f.tr  more 
elevated  phase  of  mistaken  adoration  than  jirostrat- 
ing  one’s  self  before  au  ugly  image  carved  out  of  the 
stump  of  a  tive.  j 

With  this  much  said  about  might,  let  us  now  look 
at  the  question  of  magnitude.  From  the  foregoing  ! 
statements,  it  mav  easily  be  conceived  that  the  more  i 
an  organized  lieing  is  capable,  in  consequence  of  i 
its  physiological  structure,  of  .assimilating  a  given 
amount  of  aliment,  the  more  efl'eetive  force  it  will 
set  at  liberty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  more  strength 
it  will  have  at  its  own  disposal. 

Now,  the  solar  forces,  thus  rendered  active  within 
the  frame  of  a  living  crc.ature,  have,  by  determining  i 
its  growth,  to  construct  the  animal  itself.  They  i 
have  to  generate  its  own  proper  vitality,  as  well  at  i 
the  result  of  vitality,  its  muscular  jjower.  It  may 
therefore  lie  a-sserteil  that  the  effective  force  at  the 
disjKjsal  of  every  living  creatuiaj  will  increase  in 
proportion  to  its  alimentation,  and  will  diminish  in 
jiroportion  to  its  weight.  Otherwise  expressing  the 
same  idea  :  The  more  food  an  animal  consumes  and 
the  le.ss  it  weighs,  the  more  mu.scular  strength  it  will 

pOSSl‘SS. 

These  deductions  have  lately  been  confirmed  by 
curious  experiments  instituted  \)y’  M.  Feli.x  Plateau, 
who  h.os  determined  the  value  of  the  relative  muscu¬ 
lar  power  of  insects,  —  power  of  pushing,  power  of 
drawing,  and  the  weight  which  the  creature  is  able 
to  fly  away  with. 

It  had  already  been  remarked  that  animab  of 
small  stature  are  by  no  means  proportionally  the 
weakest.  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  asserts 
that,  in  strength,  the  ant  is  superior  to  all  other 
creatures.  The  length  and  height  of  the  flea’s  leap 
.also  appear  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  weight. 
No  very  definite  conclusion,  however,  had  hitherto 
been  arrived  at.  M.  Plateau  has  settled  the  question 
by  employing  exact  science  as  the  test.  Insects  be¬ 
longing  to  different  species,  placed  on  a  plane  su^ 
face,  have  been  made  to  draw  gradually  increasing 
weights. 

A  man  of  thirty,  weighing  on  an  average  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  pounds,  can  drag,  according  to  Reg- 
nier,  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  weight  drawn  to  the  weight  of  his 
body  is  no  more  tlian  as  twelve  to  thirteen.  A 
draught-horse  can  exert,  only  for  a  few  instanfr,  an 
effort  e(jual  to  about  two-thirds  of  his  own  proper 
weight.  The  man,  therefore,  is  stronger  than  the 
horse. 

But,  according  to  M.  Plateau,  the  smallest  insect 
dr.ags  without  difficulty  five,  six,  ten,  twenty  times 
its  own  weight,  and  more.  The  cockchafer  draws 
fourteen  times  its  own  weight.  Other  coleoptera 
aiv  able  to  put  themselves  into  equilibrium  with  a 
force  of  tr.aetion  reaching  lus  high  as  forty-two  times 
tlieir  own  weight.  Insects,  therefore,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  vertebrata  which  we  employ  .os  beasts 
of  draught,  have  enormous  muscular  power.  If  a 
horse  had  the  same  relative  strength  as  a  donacia, 
the  traction  it  could  exercise  would  l>e  equivalent 
to  some  sixty  thousand  pounds. 
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M.  Plateau  has  also  adduced  evidence  of  the  fact 
that,  in  the  same  groiy)  of  insects,  if  you  compare 
two  insects  notably  differing  in  weight,  the  smaller 
and  lighter  will  manifest  the  greater  strength. 

To  ascertain  its  pushing  power,  M.  Plateau  intro¬ 
duced  the  insect  into  a  card-paper  tube  whose  inner 
lurlace  had  been  slightly  roughened.  The  creature, 
perceiving  the  light  at  the  end  through  a  transparent 
plate  which  barred  its  passage,  advanced  by  pushing 
the  latter  forward  with  all  its  might  and  main,  es|)e- 
cially  if  e.xcited  a  little.  The  plate,  pushed  for¬ 
ward,  acted  on  a  lever  connected  with  an  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  effort  made.  In  this  case  also  it 
turned  out  tnat  the  comparative  power  of  pushing, 
like  that  of  traction,  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
rise  and  weight  of  the  insect  are  small.  E.xperi- 
ments  to  determine  the  weight  which  a  flying  insect 
can  carry  were  performed  by  means  of  a  thread 
with  a  ball  of  putty  at  the  end,  whose  mass  could  be 
augmented  or  reduced  at  will.  The  result  is  that, 
during  flight,  an  insect  cannot  carry  a  weight  sensi¬ 
bly  greater  than  that  of  its  own  bo<ly. 

Consequently,  man,  less  heavy  than  the  horse,  has 
a  greater  relative  muscular  power.  The  dog,  less 
heavy  than  man,  drags  a  comparatively  heavier 
burden.  Insects,  as  their  weight  grows  less  and 
less,  are  able  to  drag  more  and  more.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear,  therefore,  that  the  muscular  force  of  living 
creatures  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  mass. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  it  ought  to  be  in  di¬ 
rect  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  carbon  burnt  in 
their  system.  To  put  the  law  completely  out  of 
doubt,  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  exact 
weight  of  the  food  consumed,  and  the  quantity  of 
cartwnic  acid  disengaged  in  the  act  of  breathing. 
Some  chemist  will  settle  it  for  us  one  of  these 
days. 


A  PRIVATE  INQUIRY. 

One  evening,  some  months  ago,  I  was  seated  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  waiting  for  my  wife,  whom  I  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  take  to  the  theatre,  when  the  servant  brought 
in  a  card,  saying  that  a  gentleman  particularly  de- 
rired  to  see  me.  I  looked  at  the  card  ;  it  bore  the 
name  of  “  Chr.  Waitzen,”  with  an  .address,  and  in 
the  comer,  “  Private  Inquiry  Office.”  Tlie  name 
was  known  to  me  merely  from  my-  having  remarked 
it  at  the  foot  of  mysterious  advertisements ;  of  the 
bean'r  of  it  I  knew  no  more  than  the  card  told  me. 

“  Did  he  say  what  he  wanted,  Jane  ?  I’m  just 
going  out.” 

“  No,  sir ;  but  he  wish  to  see  you  most  particular. 
Missus  won’t  be  ready  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,” 
she  added. 

“  Show  him  in,”  I  said.  “  What  the  deuce  can 
he  want  with  me  ?  ”  I  muttered  to  myself,  as  I 
looked  at  the  clock. 

The  servant  returned  in  a  few  moments,  ushering 
in  a  tall  man,  to  whom  I  offered  a  seat.  Mr. 
Waitzen,  who,  I  afterwards  learned,  had  formerly 
been  in  “  the  force,”  had  still  aliout  him  marks  of 
the  policeman,  in  spite  of  his  evident  attenqits  to 
repress  them.  I  Iiave  observeil  about  detectives 
that  they  never  appear  quite  at  home  in  their 
clothes ;  I  supjwse  that,  from  constantly  a.ssuming 
all  kinds  of  garments  as  disguises,  they  never  be¬ 
come  thorouglily  used  to  one  style  of  dress.  F mm 
this  cause,  or  from  some  other  with  whieh  I  am  not 
acquainted,  it  msults  that  a  detective’s  dress  never 
has  the  individuality  which  in  some  degree,  how¬ 
ever  faint,  marks  that  of  the  rest  of  men.  Chr. 


Waitzen  had  deserted  “  the  force  ”  for  some  years, 
but  his  old  trade  was  discernible  at  times.  Tlie 
official  boots,  to  which,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
at  once  betray  any  disguise,  the  ordinary  iletective 
clings  as  a  drowning  man  to  a  hencoop,  —  these 
this  gentleman  had  forever  discarded. 

“  Mr.  Waitzen  ?  ” 

“  That  is  my  name,  sir.” 

“To  what  —  to  what  fortunate  occurrence,  sir, 
am  I  imlebted  for  this  visit  ?  ”  I  asked,  with  a  slight 
irony  in  my  manner;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not 
feel  very  well  disposed  towards  the  race  of  “  Private 
Inquirers.”  “  May  I  ask  whether  I  am  the  object  of 
some  delicate  inquiry  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  have  come  to  beg  your  assist¬ 
ance  in  a  matter  of  business  :  may  I  reckon  on  your 
aid  ?  ” 

“  That  depends  entirely  on  what  you  require.  I 
must  know  first  what  is  the  assistance  you  desire, 
and  for  what  purpose.” 

“  Of  course,  I  should  not  for  one  moment  think 
of  asking  you  for  any  aid  without  giving  you  every 
assurance  you  could  require  that  the  information  is 
sought  for  a  proper  purpose.”  He  took  a  little  note¬ 
book  from  his  pocket.  “  You  are  skilful  in  i  eading 
ciphers  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Well,”  I  said,  “  I ’ve  amused  myself  sometimes 
in  that  way  ;  but  how  did  you  know  it  ?  ” 

“  Excuse  me ;  it  is  my  business  to  know  every¬ 
thing  by  myself  or  through  others.  You  sent  to 
the  Times  last  autumn  a  solution  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  cipher  ?  ” 

“  I  did  ;  but  —  ” 

“  I  made  a  note  of  the  initials  (you  did  not  sign 
your  name)  and  of  the  address  :  I  thought  it  mif^t 
be  useful  some  day.  Your  letter  was  dated  from 
C - ,  a  small  watering-place  in  Dunshire.  I  in¬ 

tended,  when  I  might  be  that  way,  to  see  whether 
you  lived  there  (higfily  improbable),  or  if  not,  to 
get  your  address.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
house  at  which  you  had  loilged  ;  but  they  had  forgot¬ 
ten  your  place  of  abode  in  Ixmdon.  Very  awkward  ! 
But  you  had  had  a  check  sent  down  to  you,  and  that 
check  you  changed.  Tlic  bank  had  not  kept  the 
name  of  the  drawer,  but  the  check  was  drawn  on 
Coutts’s.  I  found  the  name  of  the  drawer  —  ” 

“  My  aunt,”  I  interposed. 

“Exactlv,”  continued  Waitzen:  “got  your  ad¬ 
dress,  and  here  I  am.” 

“  Well,”  I  said,  “  this  is  a  nice  specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  you  look  into  people’s  private  af- 
faii-s !  ” 

“  What  could  I  do,  sir  ?  If  you  had  signed  your 
name,  1  should  have  been  saved  a  journey.  And 
now,  sir,  before  asking  your  assistance,  you,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  honorable  and  delicate  feeling,  will,  of 
course,  insist  on  knowing  the  object  for  which  that 
assistance  is  rcqiiirtMl.  You  ’re  quite  right,  .sir ;  this 
system  of  jirivate  inquiries  is  very  low  and  dirtv, 
but  what  can  I  do?  It’s  my  trade.  Will  you  aid 
me,  if  I  convince  you  that  all  is  straightforward  ?  ” 

“  Let  me  hear,”  I  said. 

He  again  looked  at  his  note-book.  “  T.ast  set- 
tling-d.ay  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  .T.  C.  disappeared, 
carrying  with  him,  fraudulently,  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  lionils  and  other  securities,  wliicli  he  can 
easily  negotiate  on  any  Bourse.  Tlie  ])olicc  are 
after  him ;  but  sever.il  members  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  acting  in  concert,  have,  in  addition,  author¬ 
ized  me  to  make  inquiry.  I  have  rc.ason  to  Indieve 
that  he  is  in  England,  and  I  also  lielieve,  from  the 
active  pursuit  set  on  foot  immediately,  and  fioin 
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other  cireiiinstances,  that  it  is  not  likely  he  can 
have  got  ofT  with  all  the  securities  in  his  actual  j)os- 
session.  I  have  also  reason  to  believe  —  I  need  not 
explain  why,  but  partly  from  the  word  at  the  head, 
—  that  this  a<lvertiseiuent  in  cipher  is  either  from 
him,  or  aildressed  to  him.  Now,  sir,  that  I  have 
told  you  my  story,  will  you  undertake  to  helj)  me  ?  ” 
Here  he  lianded  to  me  an  advertisement,  cut  from 
a  newspaper.  It  ran  thus  :  — 

Freu.  (112  18)  (236-49)  (207  76)  (1.32-3)  (27  61) 
(142-54)  (121.32)  (1232)  (72  6)  (20230)  (38  106) 

(262-51)  (78-22)  (63-94)  (1106)  (26231)  (1933) 
(160-60)  (230-92)  (37  51)  (21029)  (204  79)  (15  67) 
(143-61)  (121-32)  (2.36-54)  (37-101)  (21  17)  (2.3654) 
(238-78)  (5-1)  (175-75)  (143-61)  (13  7)  (204  79)  (114-2) 
(10-102)  (121.32)  (1.32-15)  (78  112)  (1.57-62)  (100  .58) 
(1.34-19)  (264.30)  (268  66)  (5.1)  (187-71)  (80-45) 
(117-75)  (265-62)  (9  101)  (245-62)  (154-55)  (158-46) 
(256-41). 

“  Well,”  I  said,  after  looking  at  it  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  “  this  cipher  does  not  seem  to  be  of  the 
simplest  kind !  Before  undertaking  the  task,  I 
should  like  to  know  the  terms.”  He  mentioned 

them,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  they  were  very 
liberal.  “  But,  after  all,”  I  said,  “  this  mfiy  not  l)e 
J.  C.’s  advertisement.  Yet  1  shall  have  the  trouble 
all  the  same !  ” 

“  And  the  check  also,  my  dear  sir,”  said  Waitzen 
with  fervor. 

“  Very  good  ;  on  those  terms  I  undertake  it.  If 
I  cannot  succeed  in  reading  the  cipher,  I  agree  to 
lose  my  pains.” 

“  One  thjn"  more,”  said  the  private  inquirer ; 
“  you  see  the  importance  of  my  knowing  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  advertisement  as  early  as  possible ;  when 
can  you  let  me  have  the  translation  ?  ” 

“  I  ’ll  do  all  I  can,”  I  replied  ;  “  will  you  look  in 
at  noon  to-moiTow  ?  I  shall  have  it  for  you  by 

then,  most  likely,  if  I  can  deeijiher  it  at  all.” 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  my  wife 
entered,  dressed  for  the  theatre.  Waitzen  bowed 
to  her,  an<l  then  glancing  -with  evident  anxiety  at 
my  dress-coat,  whispered :  “  You  will  surely  Ix-gin 
at  once  V  You  are  not  going  out  ?  Only  think  of 
the  little  time  you  will  have  !” 

“  I  really  must  go,”  I  said.  “  I  shall  leave  the 
theatre  after  the  first  piece,  and  shall  have  plenty 
of  time;  besides,  I  shall  look  over  it  at  the  theatre.” 

He  implored  me  to  rein.ain  at  home,  and  to  lK\gin 
work  at  once ;  but  I  was  quite  deaf  to  his  entreaties, 
and,  taking  my  wife’s  arm  in  mine,  went  down  stairs. 
At  the  theatre,  I  rem.arked,  some  half-hour  .after  our 
arrival,  a  face  which  seemed  always  turncid  towards 
us,  except  that,  when  I  looked  in  its  direction,  it 
became  averted.  After  noticing  this  for  two  or 
three  times,  I  discovered  that  the  face  was  the  face 
of  Chr.  Waitzen,  who  hail  come  to  the  theatre  in 
disguise,  to  sec,  app.arently,  whethiT  I  carried  out 
my  promise  of  looking  over  the  cipher  in  my  box. 
To  punish  him  for  his  di.strust,  I  kept  my  eyes  on 
the  perfonnance  the  whole  time. 

On  our  return  home,  I  bade  my  wife  good-night, 
explaining  that  I  was  going  to  sit  up  to  work.  It ’s 
all  very  well  to  preach  “early  to  biid  and  early  to 
rise  ” ;  but  if  you  have  any  head-work  to  do,  there ’s 
no  time  like  that  between  11  I*,  il.  and  2  A.  M., 
when  all  your  household  is  asleep.  Everything  is 
quiet;  even  the  street-noises,  unless  you  live  in  .a 
populous  and  late  quarter,  arc  hushed,  and,  above 
all,  you  are  safe  from  interruption.  As  you  sit  in 
the  genial  ■warmth  of  a  fire,  v.-ith  the  light  of  your 
lamp  concentrated  on  your  papci-s  or  books,  you 


hear,  perhaps,  now  and  then,  a  passing  cab  eoniinir 
home  from  the  theatre,  or,  later,  the  cry  of  some 
roisterer,  singing  the  vulgar  music-hall  melody  that 
he  heard  an  hour  ago,  when  a  little  less  drunk'  than 
now ;  you  catch  the  tread  of  the  solitary  policeman, 
and  notice  that  he  tries  your  door  as  he  passes ;  but 
all  these  sounds  are  momentary,  and  do  but  serv# 
to  intensity  the  quiet.  ^lind  and  body  arc  nicely 
b.alanced ;  body  has  had  its  proper  allowance  of  ex¬ 
ercise,  but  not  yet  tired,  consents  to  let  mind  be  at 
peace.  But  the  morning !  At  what  hour  can  you 
rise  when  you  will  not  be  disturbed  by  noises? 
You  are  hungry ;  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve  you 
are  cold,  for  you  are  without  fire ;  and  the  other 
months  it  is  so  fine,  that  Ixxly  wants  to  be  abroad 
in  the  bright,  smokeless  day.  No !  if  you  want  to 
do  work,  sit  up  late. 

It  was  what,  at  all  events,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
do,  so,  after  stirring  the  fire,  I  sat  down  to  look  at 
the  mysterious  scrap  of  paper  left  me  by  Waitzen. 
My  first  step  was  to  get  some  inkling  of  the  nature 
of  the  cijiher,  of  the  plan  on  which  it  proceeded. 
Exclusive  of  the  word  at  the  head,  I  found  that  the 
specimen  I  had  consisted  of  252  figures,  divided  by 
brackets  into  55  groups,  a  dot,  in  everv  case,  again 
sc'parating  the  figures  within  each  br.acket  into  two 

[larts.  The  number  of  figures  enclosed  in  each 
iracket  varied  from  2  up  to  5 ;  the  proportions  in 
which  the  various  combinations  were  found  diffo 
ing  widely,  there  being  only  two  instances  of  groups 
of  2  figures  each;  2,  of  3  each;  13,  of  4  each;  and 
38,  or  more  than  three  fifths  of  the  whole  number, 
of  5  each.  Now,  the  object  of  these  brackets  and 
dots  might  quite  possibly  be  merely  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  reading  the  cipher;  it  was,  however, 
equally'  possible  that  they  were  there  to  serve  their 
ostensible  purpose,  the  division  and  subdivision  of 
the  figures.  Careftilly  guarding  against  alwoliitely 
a.ssuming  the  correctness  of  this  latter  view,  I  sought 
in  the  cipher  itself  for  something  to  lead  me  to  its 
adoption  or  rejection.  I  found  that  the  characters 
used  were  the  numerals  from  0  to  9.  I  looked  at 
this  “  0  ”  a  little  more  closely,  and  found  that  it  oc¬ 
curred  19  times.  Now,  had  the  division  and  subdi¬ 
vision  of  the  figures  been  arbitr.ary  incrtdy,  it  would 
require  no  proof  to  show  that  it  should  have  oc¬ 
curred  once,  at  the  very  least,  at  the  Imginning  of 
a  group.  It  did  not  so  occur.  The  first  step  was 
gained ;  the  division  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
cipher. 

The  fact  I  had  remarked  led  me  on  another  step. 
Had  the  plan  of  the  cipher  been  to  represent  ce^ 
tain  letters  by  certain  figures,  I  should  have  hcH-n 
entitleil  to  expect  the  “  0  ”  at  the  head  of  a  group; 
since,  in  English,  the  language  in  which  the  cipher 
was  probably  written,  there  is  no  letter  of  frequent 
occurrence  which  is  not  also  an  initial  letter,  a  rule 
which  holds  good  in  all  the  European  languages 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  ' 

I  should  h.ave  been  alre.ady  almost  justified  in 
concluding  that  the  me.aning  of  the  cipher  depended 
on  the  grouping,  but  I  found  other  proofs,  which  at 
the  same  time  led  me  still  further  on,  I  have  al¬ 
ready  n-inarked  the  frequency  of  groups  of  5  figures. 
Now,  this  singular  predominance  of  groups  of  5 
figures  would  scarcely  harmonize  with  any  plan 
which  represented  letters  by  single  arbitrary  signs, 
.although  it  would  no  doubt  lie  jxissible  to  conqiose 
sentences  consisting  chiefly  of  words  of  5  lettei-s, 
retaining  or  rejecting  the  vowels.  But  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  of  .5  figures,  I  found  3  figiirt* 
before  the  dot.  To  these  figiin-s  Ijetbre  the  dots, 
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I,  for  the  moment,  restricted  my  attention.  I  found 
that  (takin}'  all  the  groups)  they  ranged,  with  intei-- 
»als,  from  5  to  268  ;  in  37  cases  out  of  the  55,  there 
were  three  figures.  Discarding  repetitions,  I  found 
that  under  100  there  were  15 ;  between  100  and  200, 
15;  and  from  200  to  the  end,  13  ;  a  degree  of  uni¬ 
formity  higher  than  I  had  expected  to  find,  and 
high  enough  to  establish  that  it  was  the  result  of 
the  grouping  lieing  dependent  on  a  plan. 

I  had  thus  determined  that  the  divisions  were  not 
arbitrary,  and  that  the  characters  used  did  not  singly 
represent  letters ;  by  inference,  therefore,  as  they 
must  be  held  to  mean  something,  that  in  groups 
they  represented  letters  or  words. 

I  now  went  over  the  gixmps  of  figures  after  the 
(lots,  and  found  that  they  ranged  from  1  to  112. 
Dividing  the  numbers  between  these  points  eipially 
at  56,  I  found,  discarding  repetitions,  that  up  to 
that  number  there  were  27 ;  above  it,  22.  With 
the  light  I  had  now  got,  all  converging  on  one 
point,  I  shonld,  in  a  long  specimen,  have  cx|>ected 
a  far  more  exact  proportion  ;  it  was  one  of  my  diffi¬ 
culties  that  I  had  to  deal  witli  so  sliort  a  piece  of 
writing.  The  proportion,  however,  was,  as  in  the 
former  case,  sufficient  to  prove  the  e.xistence  of  a 
iiwtem.  The  numbers  stopped  short  at  1 1 2,  when*- 
as,  in  the  other  groups,  they  went  as  high  as  268 ; 
the  two  systems,  regulating  the  groups  before  an(l 
after  the  dots,  were  therefore  different.  It  did  not 
ahnlutely  follow  that  they  depended  one  on  the 
other,  but  the  bracketing  rendered  it  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  they  did.  I  eonsidered  myself  justified  in 
Msuming  that  each  bracketed  group  represented  a 
letter  or  a  word. 

So  far,  the  conelusions  at  which  I  h.ad  arrived  had 
been  almost  forced  on  me.  There  was  now,  how¬ 
ever,  leas  certainty  in  my  progress.  My  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  cipher  had,  nevertheless,  shown  me  in 
what  direction  the  probabilities  lay.  They  pointed 
to  a  conclusion  which  might  well  have  made  Chr. 
Waitzen  tremble  for  the  success  of  my  attempt. 
The  first  instinctive  notion  I  had  formed  of  the 
cipher  had  been  confirmed  by  all  I  had  arrived  at ; 
it  was,  that  the  numbers  referred  to  a  Ijook,  —  the 
first  group  of  figures  in  each  bracket  indicating  a 
page,  and  the  second,  a  word  or  line  in  that  page. 

Now,  when  Poe,  in  his  remarkable  story  of  The 
Gold  Beetle,  tells  us  “  that  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  human  ingenuity  can  construct  an  enigma 
of  the  kind  ”  (he  is  speaking  of  cryptograms),  “  whicli 
human  ingenuity’  may  not,  by  proper  apjilication, 
resolve,”  —  a  projKisition  safe  in  its  vagueness,  — 
he  mu-st  be  held  to  speak  only  of  ciphers  which  pro¬ 
ceed  on  a  plan  the  very  method  of  which  atlbnls  a 
™de  to  its  solution.  Taking  the  cipher  in  his  t.ale, 
tor  example,  each  letter  being  represented  by  a  dis¬ 
tinct  sign,  the  fWajuency  of  recurrence  of  jiarticular 
signs  leads  to  their  identification  with  certain  letters. 
His  remarks  can  hardly  apply  to  cases  where,  the 
signs  used  being  purely  arbitrary,  their  solutioii 
rwjuires  a  knowledge  of  the  prearranged  plan.  In 
the  cijdier,  the  meaning  of  which  I  was  attempting 
to  discover,  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  signs 
represented,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  letters  or 
words.  If  this  view  was  correct,  the  cipher  did  not 
contain  within  itself  the  means  by  which  it  might  be 
read;  I  could  only  be  successful  by  discovering  the 
very  book  used  in  its  construction,  anil  the  mode  of 
using  that  book.  The  task,  at  fimt  sight,  appeared 
hopeless ;  but,  upon  consideration,  1  saw  enough  to 
induce  me  to  proceed. 

1  remarked  several  repetitions.  Now,  in  a  cipher 


constructed  with  the  ingenuity  of  which  this  gave 
evidence,  it  would  have  been  very  easy,  had  each 
sign,  by  the  indication  of  a  page  in  a  book,  and  a 
line  or  word  in  that  page,  represented  a  letter  only,  to 
pick  out  dozens,  or  even  hundreds  of  each  letter,  so 
as  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  signs  which  might  afford 
a  solution  to  the  enigma.  The  repetitions,  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  weiv  too  few  to  allow  of  the  possibility  of  each 
sign  representing  a  distinct  letter.  The  recun-ence, 
but  not  too  freejuent  recurrence,  of  signs  led  me  to 
believe  that  each  group  of  figures  within  a  bracket 
repivsented  a  icord.  I  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that  the  number  before  the  dot  gave  the  jiage ;  I 
was  convinced  that  the  number  after  the  dot  repre¬ 
sented  a  line  in  each  page.  The  highest  of  these 
numbers  was  112;  now,  it  must  lie  a  very  empty 
page  indeed  which  does  not  contain  many  tunes  112 
wonls.  Tlie  second  number  could,  then,  hardly  refer 
to  the  seijuence  of  wonls ;  it  could  only  represent 
the  line. 

Now,  what  book  would  one  take  by  preference 
for  the  construction  of  a  cipher  of  this  character  ? 
In  any  onlinary  book,  there  would  be  extreme 
difficulty  in  finding  the  particular  word  reijuired, 
amounting,  in  many  cases,  to  impossibility  ;  there  is 
only  one  class  of  book  which  will  furnish  immedi¬ 
ately,  without  lalior,  every  word  wanted,  —  a  dic¬ 
tionary.  If  a  dictionary  were  used,  there  would  be 
no  necessity  to  indicate  more  than  the  line  in  which 
the  word,  in  its  alphabetical  order,  was  found ;  with 
other  books,  three  numbers  would  be  required,  — 
for  the  page,  the  line,  and  the  word,  respectively. 
This  confirmed  my  supposition.  By  a  fresh  exam¬ 
ination  of  tlie  cipher,  I  might  test  this  view,  and  I 
therefore  arranged  in  a  table,  like  the  following,  the 
numbers  before  the  dots,  indicating  by  a  mark,  for 
a  reason  which  the  reader  wiU  see  presently,  the 
place  of  the  absent  numbers. 


110 

245 

(2)  8 

lit 

142 

.  (2)143 

9 

63 

117 

10  (2)37 

12  3S 

13 

.’  (3)121 

175  202  !  2M 

15 

230 

.  (2)20'1 

19 

72 

!  207  ! 

100  ! 

lU 

.  (2)  262 

21  ! 

.  (2)236 

210  264 

157 

235  265 

153 

(2)78 

.’  (2)132 

160 

187  !  !  268 

27 

80 

!  134 

I  had  still  something  to  do  before  I  could  apply  my 
test,  which  was  the  frecjucncy  of  occurrence  of  ini¬ 
tial  letters.  The  frequency  of  initial  letters,  as  they 
occur  in  a  dictionary,  that  is,  without  repetitions,  is 
as  follows :  S,  C,  1’,'  I),  A,  R,  R,  T,  M,  I,  F,  K,  U, 
II,  L,  G,  W,  O,  V,  N,  ,1,  Q,  K,  Y,  X,  Z.  But  the 
reader  will  at  once  see  that  the  recurrcnci“  of  wonls 
of  frequent  and  inevitable  use  may  entirely  unset 
this  order.  This  is  what  does  in  fact  hapjjen.  For 
my  |)urposc,  I  had  to  ascertain  the  frequency  of  oc¬ 
currence  of  initial  letters  as  they  are  found  in  ordi¬ 
nary  writing,  or  more  projierly  for  my  juii’iiose,  in 
conversation.  To  arrive  at  this,  I  took  up  a  num- 
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I  ber  of  “  Chambers  ”  that  was  lying  on  the  table,  and 
made  an  analysis  of  a  few  pages  of  a  tale  written  in 
the  first  person.  I  found  that  the  oriler  of  initial 
letters  was  this :  T,  A,  I,  W,  H,  O,  M,  S,  B,  F,  D, 
C,  N,  P,  L,  G,  E,  R,  U,  J,  K,  Y,  V,  Q,  X,  Z. 
The  letter  T  predominates  largely’  over  all  the 
others,  owing  to  the  fivcpient  use  of  sueh  wonls  as 
‘  the,  that,  thui,  then,  there,  their,  them,  they,  these,  those, 
to.  Next  eomes  .1,  owing  to  the  freejueney  of  the 
'  words  a,  an,  and,  am,  are,  at,  all,  &c. ;  then  I,  un¬ 
der  whieh  letters  we  have  /,  is,  it,  its,  in,  into;  and 
next  IF,  including  many  such  wonls  as  we,  where, 
when,  was,  were,  who,  which,  what,  whose,  with,  would, 
will,  &c.  In  any  moderately'  long  speeimen  of  “  con¬ 
versational  ”  writin",  these  four  letters,  as  initials, 
will  largely  predominate  over  all  others.  Now,  of 
these  four  letters,  A  is  at  the  head  of  the  alphabet¬ 
ical  onler,  1  at  about  the  middle,  and  W  at  the  end, 
except  by  a  few  pages,  in  large  dictionaries.  I  now 
proceeded  to  apply  my  test,  and  found  that  the 
numbers  lay  in  a  cluster  towards  the  beginning  and 
end.  Those  quite  at  the  end,  I  was  justified  in  as¬ 
suming  represented  words  beginning  with  IF.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  last  number,  268,  as  giving,  probably,  almost 
the  last  page  in  the  key,  I  found  that  in  a  dictionary 
of  about  that  length  tlie  letter  /  should  begin  at 
about  page  120,  or  a  few  pages  before,  since  the 
small  dictionaries  omit  numbers  of  words  with  the 
prefixes  in,  un,  and  re,  which  go  to  swell  the  latter 
part  of  large  dictionaries,  such  as  that  I  was  using 
as  a  guide.  On  referring  to  my  table,  I  found  that 
there  was  no  great  indication  of  clustering  towards 
the  middle ;  but  the  specimen  on  which  I  was  oper¬ 
ating  being  so  very  short,  I  could  scarcely  expect  to 
find  all  the  points  in  my  favor.  Had  I  had  several 
pages  to  deal  with,  I  could  have  indicated  pretty 
correctly  the  limits  of  all  the  important  letters. 

The  key  required  to  read  the  cipher  was,  then,  a 
pocket  dictionary  of  about  268  or  270  pages.  It 
was  very  late  when  I  arrived  at  this  result ;  but 
liefore  going  to  bed,  I  just  looked  at  another  point 
which  I  had  remarked.  I  found  two  groups  of 
figures  identical  as  regards  the  numbers  before 
the  dots,  but  varying  in  those  after;  they  were 
(2.36'4D)  and  (236-54).  By  calculating  the  propor¬ 
tion  to  be  given  to  each  letter  in  a  dictionary  of 
268  pages,  I  found  that  the  two  words  indicated  by 
these  numbers  should  begin  with  th.  There  was  an 
interval  of  Jioe  words  between  them.  The  com¬ 
pilers  of  small  dictionaries  proceed  with  so  little 
.method,  that  this  interval  did  not  guide  me  to  the 
positive  identification  of  these  two  wonls,  but  as¬ 
suming  that  they  were  of  common  occurrence,  I 
thought  I  could  determine  that  they  must  form  one 
of  five  pairs  —  that,  the;  the,  their;  their,  them; 
them,  then  ;  these,  they. 

I  hail  now  done  all  tliat  I  could  for  the  present, 
and  went  to  bed  with  fair  hopes  of  being  able  to 
find  the  dictionary  used  as  a  key,  for  I  reflected 
I  that  two  copies  must  have  been  required,  —  one  to 
i  compose,  the  other  to  <leciphcr,  the  cryptogram. 
It  would  probably,  then,  be  a  dictionary  in  ordinary 
use,  so  ordinary  that  two  copies  of  it  could  be 
I  punihased  at  the  same  time,  probably  at  the  same 
{  shop. 

I  In  the  morning,  therefore,  I  took  a  cab  to  Patcr- 
j  noster  Row,  where,  as  the  reader  probably  knows, 

I  there  are  wholesale  liooksellera  at  whose  ware- 
I  hous4*s  small  shopkeept-rs  can  siqiplv  themselves 
i  without  the  trouble  of  sending  to  different  jiiil)- 
j  Ushers  in  quest  of  works.  At  one  of  these  ware¬ 
houses  I  was  known,  and  was  allowed  to  make  an 


inspection  of  all  the  pocket-dictionaries  in  stock. 
I  selected  about  half  a  score,  that  seemed  more  or 
less  likely  to  meet  my  reiiuirements,  and  then  hur¬ 
ried  home,  having  fbolishly  left  my  cipher  liehiiui 
me.  On  reaching  home,  I  carefully  tried  mv  dic¬ 
tionaries  one  by  one,  in  every  way  suggested  bv 
what  I  had  already  learned  of  the  nature  of  the 
cipher.  I  at  last  found  one,  which,  by  takini'  the 
first  number  for  the  page,  and  the  second  for  the 
word,  not  counting  lines,  but  only  words  in  their 
alphabetical  order,  gave  sense.  The  title-page  in¬ 
formed  me  that  it  was  AVebster’s  Dictionary,  the 
“one  hundredth  thousand,”  and  was  published  at 
158  Fleet  Street.  AVith  very  little  trouble,  I  made 
out  the  following :  — 

Fred.  I  hear  that  search  is  being  made  in  ull  direc¬ 
tion  8  canal  was  drug  d  11  was  arrest  un  suspicion  but 
servant  saw  another  man  in  the  cub  at  the  time  a  police¬ 
man  also  saw  him  afterwards  in  it  cab  man  not  found 
stay  where  you  arc  I  will  advertise  'twentieth  Nov 

I  need  only  say  in  explanation,  that  where  a  word, 
like  “  are  ”  wiw  not  in  the  dictionary,  it  was  spelt  by 
indicating  the  letter  of  the  alphabet  at  the  head  of 
each  division  in  the  dictionary  ;  a  plan  also  adopted 
in  the  woi-d  “  dragged,”  the  termination  being  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  separate  “  d.”  It  was  thus  possible  to 
spell  any  proper  name  or  word  which  might  not  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  dictionary. 

The  contents  of  the  cipher  were  so  different  from 
what  AV^aitzen  had  led  me  to  eimect,  that  it  was 
evident  there  was  some  mistake.  Yet  what  could  it 
be  V  He  could  not  have  given  me  a  wrong  slip,  for 
he  had  called  my  attention  to  the  word  at  the  head. 
I  had  fairly  earned  the  promised  reward,  but  there 
was  so  clearly  a  mistake  somewhere,  that  I  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  ferret  out  the  mystery.  AV'aitzen  had  given 
me  the  date  of  the  paper,  and  I  therefore  sent  for  a 
copy,  which  was  got  after  some  delay.  Singularly 
enough,  there  was  in  it,  just  below  the  advertisement 
I  had  deciphered,  another  one,  also  in  cijiher.  The 
second  cryptogram  was  of  the  simplest  description ; 
one  letter  was  substituted  for  another.  In  ten  min¬ 
utes,  I  had  a  translation  of  it  lying  before  me.  Here 
it  is :  — 

Fede.  I  don’t  think  that  I  am  watched ;  not  sure. 
Police  went  down  to  Liverpool  after  you.  Get  as  soon 
as  you  can  to  A.,  where  I  will  join  you.  I  got  the  bag 
all  right.  Steamer  sails  on  the  seventeenth. 

This  looked  much  more  like  Chr.  AVaitzen’s  affair. 
I  had  just  deciphered  it  when  I  heard  his  knock  at 
the  door.  I  showed  him  my  reading  of  the  first  ad¬ 
vertisement ;  he  looked  at  it  in  blank  dismay,  but 
when  I  assured  him  that  there  could  be  no  mistake, 
and  producing  the  key,  showed  him,  greatly  to  his 
wonderment,  how  to  use  it,  he  took  from  his  jKX-ket- 
book  a  check  which  he  filled  up,  and  handed  to 
me.  “  One  moment !  ”  I  said,  handing  him  the  sec¬ 
ond  :  “  is  that  what  you  want  ?  ”  I  saw  by  his  face 
that  it  was,  and  he  assured  me  that  the  information 
given,  slight  as  it  was,  was  quite  enough  for  him.  I 
explained  to  him  how  I  had  hit  upon  it.  But  the 
words  at  the  top !  AA’ell,  after  all,  they  were  not 
very  dissimilar,  in  the  letters  that  composed  them, 
at  all  events  ;  and  if  they  had  got  changed  by  -some 
mistake,  piirhaps  the  confusion  was  not  altogether 
without  jireeedent.  Chr.  AA’aitzen  enlarged  the 
figures  on  the  cheek,  and  was  jireparing  to  give 
ininiediate  chase,  when  I  stopped  him.  “  Do  you 
know  anything  about  the  other  affair  V  ”  I  a.iked. 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  “  and  a  curious  afl'air  jt  is  ;  would 
you  like  to  hear  it  ?  ” 
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I  notlded  assent,  and  ofTered  him  a  chair. 

“Two  friends,  A.  and  the  II.  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  went  one  day,  about  a  month  ago,  to  dine  at 
I  forei<;n  restaurant  at  the  West  End,  and  having 
dined,  returned  home  togetlu-r  in  a  cab,  both  living 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  —  St.  John’s  Wood.  ll. 
lived  nearer  to  town  than  A.,  and  to  his  house  ac- 
coplingly  tlie  cabman  drove  first.  It  was  a  wet 
niffht,  and  the  cabman  got  down  to  knock  at  the 
door,  telling  the  friends  as  he  did  so  that  it  was  rain¬ 
ing.  It  was  p«»rhaps  lucky  for  II.  that  things  so  fell 
out,  for  the  servant  who  came  to  the  door,  and  who 
knew  A.,  saw  him  in  the  cab.  II.,  after  bidding  A. 
goo<l  night,  went  into  the  house,  and  as  he  did  so, 
jaw  the  cab  drive  off  with  A.  in  it.  A  policeman 
whom  the  cab  passed  a  little  further  on  also  saw  a 
man  within  it.  That  w'as  the  last  seen  of  A.  alive 
or  deail  from  that  time  to  this.” 

“  A  curious  story,”  I  said,  “  what  can  it  mean  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  know,”  replied  Waitzen ;  “  but  A.,  who 
was  very  close  on  the  subject,  had  passed  years  of 
his  life  abroad  in  Italy,  roving  about  no  one  knew 
where  or  how.  Ilis  disappearance  may  in  some  way 
be  connected  with  his  old  continental  life,  and  II. 
remembers  a  trifling  circumstance  that  seems  to 
make  this  probable.  He  observed  that  when  at  the 
restaurant,  a  foreign  one,  as  I  have  said,  A.  sudden¬ 
ly  started,  as  if  he  had  received  a  shock  ;  in  answer 
to  H.’s  inquiries,  he  refused  to  e.xplain  himself,  but 
altered  his  position,  so  as  to  face  round.  There  was 
a  change  in  his  manner  noticeable  through  the  whole 
evening ;  and  when  he  bade  II.  good  night,  there 
was  an  earnestness  in  his  tone  th.at  seemed  to  be¬ 
token  apprehension  of  a  coming  evil.  II.  had  wished 
to  see  him  home,  but  this  he  refused.  I  can  only 
guess  at  the  rest.  Some  act  of  vengeance  probably, 
the  long  dread  of  which  had  always  kept  A.  silent 
on  his  foreign  life.” 

“  But  the  police  ?  ”  I  said. 

“  And  Fosj'hini,  —  and  the  Waterloo  Bridge  busi¬ 
ness?”  replied  Waitzen,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

“  The  Waterloo  Bridge  affair  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Yea,  there  was  an  Italian  brain  at  the  lx)ttom 
of  th.at,  as  surely  as  Italians  were  concerned  in  the 
case  of  Foschini,  whose  habits,  residence,  .and  per¬ 
son  were  all  known  to  the  police,  but  who  got  off  in 
spite  of  them.  It  was  well  done  that  Bridge  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  continued,  half  closing  his  eyes,  and  with 
the  tone  of  a  critic  who  dilates  on  a  masterpiece, — 
“Italian  beyond  a  doubt.  A  few  months  later,  and 
the  shells  of  the  Orsini  burst  in  front  of  the  Opera 
House.  Such  plana  did  n’t  bear  interruption.  The 
police  are  powerless  before  iissoeiationa,  where  the 
tie  is  strong,  (jood  day,”  he  added,  after  a  pause. 
“If  I  don’t  call  on  you,  as  I  hope  you  will  permit 
me  to  do  at  times,  I  think  you  will  hear  of  luy  man 
in  the  police  reports  in  .a  few  d.iys.” 

I  did;  Waitzen’s  “  man  ”  was  arrested  a  few  days 
■ttcr,  at  Southampton,  on  boanl  a  t)oat  which  was 
'll  the  point  of  leaving  for  the  West  Indies,  whence 
would  no  doubt  have  made  his  way  to  America. 

I  never  heard  anything  more  of  A.  or  of  his  niys- 
Tious  dis.appearance,  on  the  story  of  which  I  had 
s)  strangely  stumbled.  And  here  ends  my  history 
"f  A  Private  Inquiry. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  FISH. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  called  on  the 
j'.!vcrnments  of  Europe  to  help  him  in  teaching 
_'!ii'rinen  to  fish.  They  are  all  invited  to  send 
•'^■!’m:--ioners,  next  July,  to  Arcachon,  the  beauti¬ 


ful,  soft-breezed  bay  which  it  is  worth  while  to  visit, 
if  only  to  learn  the  pleasure  man  may  derive  from 
perfect  climate.  There  they  are  to  exhibit  speci¬ 
mens  of  all  manner  of  fish,  —  raw,  preserved,  and 
cured ;  all  kinds  of  boats,  nets,  lines,  dredges,  and 
other  apparatus ;  schemes  for  the  speedier  catching 
of  fish,  and  plans  for  their  artificial  culture;  and 
finally,  all  marine  products,  from  pearls  and  amber 
and  shells  to  whalebone  and  sea-weeds,  from  sea- 
sand  to  cod-liver  oil.  Mr.  Caird,  who  is  always 
turning  up  in  some  useful  position  or  other,  has 
been  appointed  Commissioner  for  Great  Britian,  .and 
while  it  is  certain  that  the  collection  will  be  a  most 
curious  one,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  produce  some 
valuable  result.  The  fish  themselves  probably  will 
not  be  entertaining.  A  cod  has  not  eyes  like  a  dog, 
any  more  than  a  dog  has  eyes  like  a  human  being, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  thought  in  a  maekercl,  a 
deficiency  of  purpose  in  a  pilchard,  a  feebleness  of 
expression  about  an  oyster  which  will  givatly  de¬ 
tract  from  the  human  character  of  the  interest  felt 
in  them.  There  will  Indeed  be  interest  if  the  ich¬ 
thyological  aristocracy  are  exhibited  alive,  but  one 
feels  a  doubt  whether  even  Imperial  energy  will  go 
that  length,  whether  M.  Fould  will  not  shrink  from 
the  cost  of  an  aquarium  for  whales,  and  Air.  Buck- 
land  decline  to  w.ash  the  nose  of  a  shark  with  a 
sufficient  .assiduity  of  affection.  The  show  of  ap¬ 
paratus  will,  however,  be  important.  No  craft  has 
remained  more  stationary  than  the  fisherman’s.  If 
St.  Peter  were  to  visit  Newhaven,  he  would  find 
very  few  instruments  in  use  of  which  he  did  not 
know  the  meaning,  and  extremely  little  advance,  if 
any,  in  the  modes  of  using  them. 

Of  really  original  devices  for  catching  fish  there 
h.ave  been,  for  two  thousand  years,  very  few,  and 
we  do  not  recall  one  which  has  been  absolutely  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  most  promising,  the  use  of  the  eleetrie 
light,  which  directed  downwanls  brought  the  fish  to 
the  top  to  see  if  the  world  was  afiie,  seems  not  to 
have  been  tried, except  in  experiments,  which  though 
reported  successful  were  not  continued,  and  even  the 
boats  have  little  improved.  They  have  been  made 
a  little  bigger,  but  sails  and  oars  are  still  the  motors, 
neither  steam  nor  machinery  being  employed,  ex- 
cejit  to  quicken  delivery  between  the  receiving  and 
the  consuming  ports.  The  occupation  has  indeed 
been  left  mainly  to  a  very  laborious,  very  conserva¬ 
tive,  and  verj-  stolid  caste  of  laborers,  who  in  most 
jilaces  live  ajiart,  and  regard  advice  with  dislike, 
and  interference  with  disgust.  The  .sea  in  fact  is 
farmed  on  the  system  known  on  land  as  the  petite 
culture,  and  though  the  laliorers  combine  better  than 
pe.asant  proprietors  can  as  yet  be  made  to  do,  very 
little  real  intellect  or  scientific  knowledge  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  actual  taking.  There  is 
indeed  a  literature  of  salmon.  Act  after  Act  having 
lieen  p.ussed  for  the  preservation  of  the  king  of 
fishes,  and  there  are  now  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Norway  great  salmon  preserves,  while  the  oyster 
has  been  the  object  of  some  .attention,  but  the  com¬ 
moner  fishes  have  been  neglected,  and  every  group 
of  fishermen  does  very  ne.arly  what  is  right  in  its 
own  unscientific  eyes.  It  Is  to  that  mistake  the 
world  entirely  owes  the  destruction  of  the  pearl 
fishery  of  Ceylon,  and  London  partly  owes  the 
present  preposterous  price  of  oysters.  Tlie  Exhi¬ 
bition  ought  to  bring  out  the  dreamers,  who  have 
done  so  much  fur  all  other  occupations,  and  amidst 
heaps  of  suggestive  inutilities  yield  to  fishermen  at 
all  events  the  best  shape  of  boat,  a  propeller  which 
can  insure  speed  without  great  exertion  or  much 
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room  lost  in  stowa{»t?,  the  best  winch  to  a(l<l  to  the 
amount  of  hauling  jx)wer,  the  best  ro|)e,  a  subject 
on  which  experiinents  seem  to  have  In'cn  few,  and 
the  best  net  tor  clieapness,  resistance,  and  durability. 
After  all  has  l)een  said  and  tric<l  that  can  Ix!  said 
and  tried,  the  fish  must  still  Ik>  got  out  of  the  water 
by  something  with  meshes,  and  as  we  already  have 
something  with  meshes,  invention  must  be  fimited 
to  improvements  in  form  and  in  material. 

More  can  Ih^  done  to  secure  the  s|K*edy  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  fish  to  market,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
fisherman’s  difficulties,  and  potsihh/,  though  we  have 
little  ho]x*,  in  the  matter  of  keeping  the  fisli  alive 
after  they  are  caught,  whieli  would  lx*  equivalent 
to  greater  spiHxl  in  transmis.sion.  Twelve  hours  so 
gained  would  make  all  the  difference,  not  only  l>y 
reducing  the  average  of  loss  from  spoiled  fish,  but 
by  immensely  increasing  the  area  of  the  fishing- 
grounds,  enabling  fishermen  to  go  verv  much  far¬ 
ther  from  the  coast.  It  is,  moreover,  (ly  no  means 
certain  that  means  may  not  e.xist  of  preserving  fish 
after  they  are  dead  without  pickling  or  curing  them, 
and  without  any  perceptible  alteration  of  (juality  or 
flavor,  —  a  great  discovery,  if  it  could  Ix!  made. 
Antiseptics  are  one  of  the  wants  of  the  .age,  and 
chemistry  has  as  yet  done  very  little  either  for  the 
butcher  or  the  de.iler  in  fish.  On<‘  race  has  indwd 
met  the  difficulty  of  keeping  fi.sh  goo<l  bv  educating 
its  stomach  to  like  it  best  when  it  is  bad ;  but  then 
the  Burmese  have  on  such  points  exceptional  per¬ 
severance.  After  a  few  centuries  of  effort,  originat¬ 
ing  in  their  dislike  to  take  iinimal  life,  thev  have 
learnt  honestly  to  prefer  rotten  fish,  —  reafly  rot¬ 
ten. — just  <xs  English  squirt's  like  game  a  little  high, 
and  venison  when  its  stench  turns  onlinary  human 
beings  sick ;  their  waters  therefbrt'  furnish  an  ine.\- 
haustible  supply,  even  to  the  far  interior.  Eurojx'an 
ta«te  is  not,  however,  civilized  up  to  th.at  {wint, 
anil  probably  will  not  be,  ideas  about  hygiene  gain¬ 
ing  great  popularity,  and  fishermen  must  look  fiir 
gre.ater  profits  to  greater  speed  of  transmission  and 
changes  in  public  taste.  There  seems  in  this  la«t 
department  to  be  a  failure  in  the  programme  of  the 
Exhibition. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  w.ay  of  the  fish- 
market  IS  the  difficulty  of  spre.ading  a  taste  for  it 
among  the  mass  of  the  people.  Catholics  eat  it 
once  a  week,  because  they  otherwise  afl'ront  the 
priests;  but  Protestants  say,  very  justly,  that  it  is 
not  “filling,”  and  do  not  recognize  the  truth,  so 
thoroughly  understood  in  Asia,  that  fish  is  not  a 
food,  but  a  condiment,  intended  by  Providence  not 
to  nourish  people,  but  to  induce  them  to  relish  the 
very  tasteless  cereals  which  will  nourish  them.  Hin¬ 
doos  eat  fish  day  by  d.ay  for  years  on  end ;  but  they 
eat  it  to  make  rice  and  scones  more'  p.alatablc,  not 
with  the  idea  that  they  can  perform  hard  lafior  on 
fish.  Bread  must  for  ages  be  the  staple  susten.ance 
of  Europe ;  but  if  the  people  could  be  induced  to 
apprt'ciate  fish,  as,  for  instance,  English  hinds  ap¬ 
preciate  cheese,  .and  Frenchmen  ci'cs.ses,  and  Austri¬ 
ans  cabbage,  they  would  gain  a  most  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  luxuries,  'fhe  Emperor,  from  this 

Coint  of  view,  has  done  wisely  in  ordering  an  exhi- 
ition  of  preserved,  cured,  and  pickled  fish,  for 
these  varieties  can  be  made  much  more  flavorly 
than  plain  fish  j  and  we  sincerely  hope  some  specu¬ 
lator  will  exhibit  good  and  new  specimens  of  those 
arts.  The  rich,  for  example,  enjoy  sardines.  Thpre 
must  be  many  fish,  and  much  cheaper  fish,  which, 
if  cured  in  the  same  way,  would  be  excellent  eating 
after  the  same  fashion,  i.  e.  as  a  relish,  and  not  as 


fixxl.  Suppose  herrings  were  sardinized,  or  mack¬ 
erel  V  Very  few  fish  are  dried  in  England,  fish-roe 
is  not  sold  sepanitely,  —  it  is  in  India,  very  cheap 
roes  Ix'ing  made  into  compotes  as  good  as  caviare, — 
pickling  in  oil,  except  for  the  purposes  of  cheating, 
18  almost  unknown,  and  the  only  form  of  curing 
very  much  used  has  the  fault  that  it  ovcrcures.  * 
The  overcured  fish,  however,  is  universally  popn- 
lar,  is  eaten,  for  examjile,  by  country  folk  who  would 
not  accept  mackerel  as  a  gift,  and  would  look  in¬ 
credulous  if  told  that  any  fish  of  moilerate  size  can 
be  curt'd  as  well  as  herring.  Potted  fish,  like  pot¬ 
ted  meat,  though  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  least 
costly  of  luxuries,  is  in  England  prepaix'd  only  for 
the  rieh,  and  consccjuently  Ixiars  an  artificial  price 
of  a  fi'w  hundreds  |x,‘r  cent,  .and  the  poor  really  ob¬ 
tain  fish  only  in  the  shape*  of  red  heiTings,  sprats, 
and  sometimes  mackerel.  Of  these,  even,  they  sel- 
dom  cook  any  properly,  and  we  hope  this  divisron 
of  the  subjeet  will  have  its  notici'  in  the  exhibition 
at  .Vreaehon.  To  spread  the  taste  for  fish  among 
fhe  masses  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  “nice," 
which  means  in  their  mouths  strong-flavored,  and 
c.xsy  to  cook,  the  last  an  attribute  of  fish  almost  un¬ 
known  to  the  poor.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  maxim, 
that  anv  fish,  from  sturgeon  to  sprats,  will  broil 
well,  without  any  worry  of  appliances ;  that  it 
would  lx;  nice,  for  example,  if  flung  on  to  a  wood 
fire,  or  ro.isted  before  a  coal  one,  the  former  an  ex¬ 
pedient  constantly  adopteil  in  America.  Almost 
any  fish  will  bake  well,  and  most  fishes  would  boil 
well  if  pixir  cooks  wcn>  only  aware  that  something 
sour  —  wine  is  Ix'st,  vinegar  is  good,  but  sorrel  costs 
nothing  —  should  lx*  put  into  the  water,  and  that 
fish  can  lx*  Ixiiled  too  much.  When,  however,  it  is 
to  lx;  eaten  as  a  condiment,  broiled,  roast,  or  baked 
fish  is  much  better  than  Ixjiled,  and  prcsc'rveil  fish 
Ix'ttcr  than  either,  and  if  the  Exhibition  iiinkes  one 
now  form  of  preserving  popular  it  will  have  repaid 
its  cost.  If  it  yields  us  a  new  and  speedier  Ixiat,  or 
a'  net  that  will  not  bn*ak,  or  a  mode  of  hauling  in- 
ilopendcnt  of  liiiman  sinews,  it  will  have  conferred 
an  important  .adv.antage  upon  the  entire  co.ast  pop¬ 
ulation  of  all  Europe.  Science  has  done  somewhat 
for  m.ankind,  but  the  saying  that  it  has  given  the 
poor  only  the  Iticifcr  match  has  in  it  an  unpleasant 
element  of  truth.  If  it  can  Ix'sides  give  them  i 
new  diet,  or  an  additional  diet,  it  will  nave  accom¬ 
plished  something  towards  the  only  end  worthy  hu¬ 
man  effort.  —  the  diminution  of  the  mass  of  human 


A  DAY  IN  BAD  COMPANY. 

I  .\M  a  country  gentleman,  or,  as  that  description 
of  myself  may  |x*rhaps  be  .a  little  too  ambitious  or 
too  vague,  let  me  modify  it  by  saying  that  I  reside 

in  - shire,  and  have  suflicieiit  means  to  enabk 

me  to  live  without  occupation.  Owing  probably  to 
this  circumstance,  I  have  acquired  a  certain  indo¬ 
lence  of  disposition,  which  is  shown  in  my  conversa¬ 
tion  and  Ix-aring,  even  in  my  walk.  I  may  as  well 
add  that  I  am  forty-eight  years  of  age,  of  somewhat 
sturdy  build,  and  with  a  ruddy  complexion,  due  no 
doubt  to  fresh  air,  regular  habits,  and  a  contented 
mind.  This  ruddiness  and  the  somewhat  hoinch 
style  in  which  I  invariably  dri*ss  give  me  a  rou;'!; 
rur.il  ajipearance,  so  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  casi; 
observer,  I  must  seem  to  stand  on  a  rather  lowi 
step  in  the  social  scale  than  I  really  occupy.  Then 
too,  I  am  told  by  my  fHends,  that  the  expression  e' 
my  face  is  dull,  some  say  even  stupid.  Ujxin  tli 
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point  I,  of  course,  offer  no  opinion.  I  will  nrerely 
*av  tliat  the  very  ptfople  who  thu-s  (lescribc  me  are 
qiiite  agreed  in  mlinitting  that  I  am  not  such  a  fool 

as  I  l(K)k. 

When  I  am  in  town  I  am  very  fond  of  looking 
■  into  the  shop  wiiirlows.  It  is  an  odd  sort  of  taste, 
perliaps,  for  a  full-grown  man,  who  has  Iwen  half 
over  the  world ;  but  we  all  have  our  peculiarities, 
and  that  is  one  of  mine.  The  old  knight,  Sir 
Thomas,  in  the  “  Ingoldsby  Ix‘gends,” 

“  Would  pore  by  the  hour 
O’er  a  wee<I,  or  a  flower, 

I  Or  the  shi<;s  that  came  crawling  out  alter  a  shower 
I  and.  in  like  manner,  do  I  pore  over  the  articles  dis- 
j  playetl  in  the  shop  windows  at  the  West  End.  I 
|l  am  never  tirtnl  of  it,  in  fact.  This  is  a  rather  long 
I  exordium ;  but  appears  to  me  necessary  to  put  the 
reader  in  pos.«ession  of  these  facts  as  a  preparation 
for  what  is  to  follow.  Ami  now  to  my  story. 

One  day,  in  the  height  of  the  Ixmdun  sea.<ion,  I 
was  sauntering  thniugh  Ri*gent  Street,  indulging  in 

I  my  favorite  occupation,  when  a  gentleman  just  be- 

II  fore  me  accidentally  dropped  Ins  iimbivlla,  and  it 
'  fell  within  an  inch  of  my  toes.  I  have  said  he  was 

a  gimtleman ;  but  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  said  he 
was  a  decently  drt'ssed  man,  apparently  from  the 
country,  very  quiet  and  harmle.ss-looking,  not  vul¬ 
gar,  but  certainly  not  refined.  In  a  word,  he  ap¬ 
peared  about  as  much  of  a  gentleman  as  myself,  but 
not  more. 

“  I  really  beg  your  panlon,  sir,”  he  said,  as  he 
turned  quickly  rouml  and  piekeil  up  the  umbrella. 
“  It  was  very  careless  of  me.  1  hope  you  're  not 
hurt  V  ” 

“  Well,”  I  replied,  “  as  the  umbrella  did  n’t  touch 
I  me  I  don’t  see  how  I  well  can  be.” 
i  “  I ’m  sure  1  ’m  very  sorry,”  he  continueil,  apolo¬ 
getically. 

“  Don’t  name  it,  don’t  name  it,”  said  I.  “  There ’s 
I  not  the  slightest  harm  done,  ami  no  need  to  apolo- 
'  gize.  Such  little,  accidents  will  happen  every  day.” 

I  “  Ah,”  he  remarked,  “  you  may  well  say  that,  sir, 
espi*elally  in  Ijomlon  streets.” 

“Yes,  they  are  tolerably  crowded  at  this  time  of 
i  day,  or  any  time,  for  that  matter.” 
j  “  Ami  especially  for  a  stranger  to  London,”  he 

I  added. 

I  “  O,  you  are  a  stranger  to  London,  are  you?” 

I  remarked,  and  almost  involuntarily  cast  a  some- 
'  what  seandiing  glance  at  him. 

“Quite  a  stranger,”  he  rtqdied,  with  perfect  sim¬ 
plicity  of  manner,  and  witlioiit  appearing  to  notice 
my  scrutinizing  look.  “  1  ’ve  only  la-en  here  a  lew 
days,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  sha’n’t  lie  sorry  when  I 
get  back  again  into  Norfolk.”  (He  had  something 
i  of  the  Nortiilk  manner.)  “  It ’s  so  very  lonely  not 
!  to  know  any  one  in  a  great  place  like  tliis.” 

'  “  It  must  be,”  I  candessly  remarked,  for  I  wanted 

I  to  shake  tlie  fellow  off'. 

At  this  point  in  our  conversation  we  had  arrived 
at  a  street  corner,  and  1  stopywd,  as  a  hint  for  my 
companion  to  go  on.  I  hoped  that,  as  he  had  no 
ftirther  e.xcuse  for  talking  to  me,  he  would  hasten 
his  pace  and  leave  me  to  sauntt'r  as  iK'fbre.  But 
no.  Evidently  he  was  so  glad  to  find  some  one  to 
speak  to  that  he  was  unwilling  to  part  company  so 
soon.  He  still  kept  by  my  side,  therefore,  and  after 
some  more  conversation  of  the  same  character  as 
the  above,  asked  me  if  I  had  any  olijection  to  take 
a  glass  of  ale  with  him.  1  had  no  need  of  a  glass 
of  ale  just  then,  and  felt  no  desire  to  have  one  with 
a  perfect  stranger;  still  the  offer  seemed  well  meant. 


I  accordingly  accepted  it,  and  we  entered  the  first 
tavern  we  found  handy. 

I  wanted  to  pay  for  the  ale,  and  had  already  ^ 
taken  out  my  purse  to  do  so,  but  my  companion  : 
seemed  quite  wounded  by  the  proposal,  and  liegged  | 
me  to  put  my  money  back  again,  lie  had  invited 
me  in,  he  urged,  and  I  was  therefore  his  guest.  The  ' 
pro[)08ition  was  so  reasonable  that  I  had  not  a  word  . 
to  sav  against  it,  and  at  once  gave  up  the  ])oint. 

^Yhile  we  stood  chatting  at  the  bar  on  common¬ 
place  topics,  —  the  weather,  the  street®,  and  so  on,  j 
—  a  stranger  entered  and  joine<l  in  our  conversa-  . 
tion  almost  before  I  had  noticed  his  presence.  I  say 
he  joined  in  our  conversation,  but  I  ought  to  add  that 
in  a  very  few  minutes  he  took  the  lion’s  share  of  it.  j 

Stranger  No.  1  I  have  already  described  as  look-  i 
ing  only  partly  like  a  gentleman.  Stranger  No.  2, 
it  may  fairly  lie  saiil,  did  not  look  like  a  gentleman 
at  all.  He  was  a  big,  burly  fellow,  with  a  rough 
pilot  coat,  though  the  weather  was  anything  but  | 
cold;  a  profusion  of  whiskers  and  beard,  clumsy,  fat 
fingers,  a  large  face,  a  low  forehead,  small  eyes,  and 
an  e.xpression  of  countenance  made  up  in  about 
equal  proportions  of  intense  stujMdity  and  over¬ 
whelming  self-conceit. 

Stupid  and  self-conceited  enough  in  all  conscience 
he  soon  proved  himself  to  be.  His  physical  prowess 
was  the  theme  on  which  he  boasted  most.  There 
was  nothing  he  was  incapable  of  accomplishing. 

He  could  throw  a  weight  farther  than  any  one  else, 
he  could  run  faster  and  longer,  he  could  jump 
higher ;  not  a  man  in  all  England  was  his  equal  in 
atliletic  feats.  ■ 

Str.ingcr  Na  1,  who,  as  I  said  before,  seemed  a 
quiet,  inoffensive  sort  of  man,  was  evidently  annoyed 
by  the  intrusion  of  this  vulgar  fellow  into  our  com¬ 
pany,  espei'ially  as  he  wantwl  to  treat  us  to  some 
sherry,  and  ostentatiously  displayed  a  whole  handfiil 
of  gold  and  a  pile  of  bank-notes,  to  show  that  he 
had  the  means.  But  when  he  began  to  boast  of  his 
ihysical  powers.  No.  1  was  fairly  warmeil  at  what 
le  evidently  deemed  mere  empty  brag,  and  took  up 
the  matter  in  earnest. 

“  I  ’ll  tell  you  what,”  he  said,  “  I  don’t  mind  bet- 
tins  you  half  a  sovert'ign  that  I  ’ll  throw  a  weight 
farther  than  you,  —  any  weight  you  like,  and  this 
gimtleman  here  will  no  doubt  kindly  see  all  fair 
between  us.” 

He  referred,  of  course,  to  me. 

“  All  right,  I ’ve  not  the  slightest  objection,” 
said  1. 

“  Come  on,  then,”  eagerly  e.xclaimed  No.  2,  “  I ’m 
your  man.  I.a't ’s  settle  it  at  once.” 

But  here  an  iinexpeeteil  difficulty  arose.  The 
tavern  we  were  in  had  not  Ik'cu  built  with  any 
view  of  testing  physical  capacity,  and  accordingly 
there  w;is  no  jiart  of  the  premises  in  which  aeiHjm- 
modation  had  bei.-n  provided  for  throwing  weights. 
However,  No.  2  soon  suggested  means  of  escajie  | 
from  this  perplexity.  He  knew,  he  said,  a  “  nice 
(jiiiet  little  place  ”  over  the  water,  where  we  shoiihl 
hnd  what  we  wanted,  ami  a  cab  would  take  us  there  | 
in  no  time.  No.  1  looked  appealingly  at  me,  as  ‘ 
though  to  ascertain  if  1  would  acquiesce  in  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  as  1  offered  no  objection,  we  jumpeil  | 
into  a  cab,  and  ilrove  off,  crossing  Waterloo  Bridge, 
and  soon  becoming  lost  in  the  maze  of  obscure  small 
streets  which  abound  in  that  very  choice  part  of  j 
London.  Our  ride  did  not  occupy  much  time  ;  but  ' 
during  that  time  No.  2  contrived  to  make  us  ac-  | 
quainted  with  the  whole  of  his  private  histoiy.  Of  | 
this  the  principal  and  most  interesting  fact  was. 
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I  that  his  uncle  had  just  died  and  left  him  a  large 
fortune.  He  had  been  to  the  bank  that  day,  he 
said,  and  drawn  out  some  of  the  money  ;  but  there 

I  was  plenty  more  lell,  and  he  meant  to  enjoy  him¬ 
self  now,  and  no  mistake  about  it.  AVhat  was  the 
good  of  money  unless  you  spent  it  ?  &c.,  &c. 

Here  I  may  as  well  state,  lest  the  reader  should 
think  me  simpler  than  I  am,  that  neither  the  ((uiet 
modesty  of  one  of  iny  eompanions,  nor  the  Iwister- 
ous  braggadocio  of  the  other,  had  deceived  me  as 
to  their  true  character  and  object.  Directly  they 
fairly  began  to  play  their  respective  jiarts,  directly 
j  I  saw  that  my  vulgar  friend’s  sovereigns  wore  card 
counters  at  a  shilling  a  dozen,  and  that  his  notes 
were  drawn  upon  the  Bank  of  Engraving,  I  saw 
clearly  enough  I  was  in  the  hands  of  a  couple  of 
skittle  sharpers,  intent  upon  making  me  their  vic¬ 
tim.  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  allowing 
them  to  gratify  this  very  natural  desire,  but  being 
anxious  to  see  for  myself  something  of  the  manners 
and  the  modus  operandi  of  this  class  of  men,  of 
whom  I  had  so  often  read  in  the  police  reports,  I 
fell  in  with  their  humor,  and  allowed  them  to  think 
me  their  dupe. 

My  boasting  companion  was  still  talking  of  his 
money,  and  of  his  intention  to  enjoy  himself  with 
it,  when  the  cab  pulled  up  at  our  destination.  It 
was  a  small  public  house,  in  a  shabby  and  secluded 
street ;  standing  back  some  ten  or  fifteen  yards 
from  the  footway,  it  was  approached  by  a  dismal 
little  garden,  or  what  had  once  been  a  garden,  with 
a  couple  of  summer-houses  on  one  side,  some  tot¬ 
tering  trellis-work  on  the  other,  and  a  few  tables 
and  benches  scattered  here  and  there  on  either 
side  of  the  path.  At  the  back  of  the  house  there 
was  an  open  gravelled  space,  not  quite  so  large 
as  the  plot  in  front,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  stood, 
as  I  had  expected,  a  covered  skittle  alley,  towards 
which  we  at  once  made  our  way. 

The  wealthy  gentleman  had  bticn  merely  com¬ 
municative  and  boastful  in  the  cab,  but  directly  he 
saw  the  skittles,  all  his  swaggering  recklessness  at 
once  returned.  The  first  thing  h^e  wanted  to  do 
was  to  bet  me  five  shillings  that  the  ball  w'as  mailc, 
not  of  wood,  but  of  metal. 

“  Why,”  said  I,  adapting  the  tone  of  my  conver¬ 
sation  to  the  eom|>any  I  was  in,  “you  must  be  a 
fool  to  talk  like  that.  Look  here.”  And  I  took  up 
the  ball  and  chipped  it  with  my  penknife.  “  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  my  friend,”  I  .added ;  “  if  you  get 
making  bets  like  that,  you  ’ll  soon  lose  all  your 
money,  I  can  tell  you.” 

This  rebuke,  uttered  in  a  manner  which  in  no 
way  implied  suspicion  of  either  of  my  companions, 
inspired  them  both,  I  verily  believe,  with  stronger 
confidence  in  their  piowers  of  deception,  and  their 
chance  of  fleecing  me.  I  bad  been  simple  enough 
to  refuse  five  shillings  when  they  were,  so  to  speak, 
thrust  into  my  hands.  Of  what  other  weakness 
might  I  not  be  capable? 

My  remark,  however,  apparently  produced  no  ef¬ 
fect.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  swaggering  gentleman 
was  vaunting  his  powers  as  boisterously  as  ever, 
throwing  out  all  sorts  of  wild  challenges,  and  offer¬ 
ing  any  number  of  ridiculous  bets. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  that  there  was  one 
point  upon  which  I  certainly  felt  some  apprehen¬ 
sion.  It  was,  lest  anything  I  might  drink  with  my 
companions  should  be  dnuged.  While  I  remained 
in  full  possession  of  my  faculties,  I  was  quite  sure 
of  myself;  but  I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  stupefy¬ 
ing  cfiects  of  drugged  liquor,  that  I  was  by  no  means 


I  anxious  to  experience  them  in  my  own  person.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  from  the  moment  I  entered  the  public 
house,  I  determined  to  take  the  refreshment  depart¬ 
ment  exclusively  into  my  own  hands. 

“Now,”  said  I  to  my  modest  companion,  “you 
stood  treat  before,  so  it ’s  my  turn  now.  What  are 
you  going  to  have?  I  shall  have  some  more  ale. 
And  what ’s  your  tipple,  sir  ?  ”  I  asked,  addressing 
the  gentleman  who  had  recently  come  into  his 
uncle’s  money. 

Well,  he  would  have  some  cold  gin-and-water,  he  i 
said,  —  he  had  not  yet  had  time  to  acquire  aristo¬ 
cratic  fcistes,  —  and  my  other  companion  decided  ' 
upon  following  my  course  and  sticking  to  ale;  so 
tliis  matter  was  soon  settled.  As  a  measure  of  pre-  ' 
caution  and  not  of  predilection,  I  fraternally  drank 
out  of  the  same  pewter  as  No.  1,  for  we  eschewed 
glasses,  and  took  care  that  he  always  had  the  first 
draught.  But  I  soon  saw  that  neither  he  nor  his 
confederate  cared  to  drink  themselves,  or  to  make  ! 
me  drink.  They  were  evidently  on  another  taek.  ' 

It  would  weary  rather  than  interest  the  reader, 
wore  I  to  describe  all  the  attempts  made  by  these 
two  worthies  to  entrap  me.  Soon  after  we  entered 
the  public  house  we  were  joined  by  a  third  stranger, 
a  lean  young  man,  of  mild  aspect  and  fawning  man¬ 
ners,  with  whom  the  bragging  gentleman  after  a 
while  began  to  play  at  skittles.  It  became  at  once 
obvious,  or  was  made  to  seem  so,  that  the  latter  had 
not  the  slightest  chance  against  the  former.  Yet,  ; 
notwithstanding  this  circumstance.  No.  2  made  the 
most  foolish  bets  with  No.  1,  and  although  he  al-  | 
most  invariably  lost,  returned  to  the  charge  again 
and  again,  ofl'ering  odds  to  me  in  the  same  reckless 
manner,  and  increasing  his  stakes  with  every  fresh 
defeat.  Keeping  to  the  part  I  had  at  first  assumed, 

I  roughly  refused  all  his  ofl’ers ;  told  him  he  w.os  only 
throwing  his  money  away,  and  that,  if  he  did  n’t  take 
care  what  sort  of  company  he  got  into,  he  would  as¬ 
suredly  be  cleared  out  of’ all  he  possessed.  When  | 
this  sort  of  thing  had  gone  on  for  about  two  or  three  ' 
hours,  I  ostentatiously  pulled  out  a  large  and  valu¬ 
able  gold  watch,  said  I  had  an  appointment  in  the  || 
city  with  a  gentleman,  who  was  to  pay  me  some  I 
money,  —  which  was  true ;  expressed  my  regret  l 
that  I  could  not  stop  any  longer,  and  bade  my  com¬ 
panions  adieu.  That  they  were  sorry  to  part  with  j 
me  I  can  readily  believe  ;  but,  as  I  made  an  appoint-  i 
ment  to  meet  them  the  next  day,  so  that  we  might 
all  go  to  another  “  nice  little  place,”  a  few  miles  out 
of  town,  they  still  had  hope  to  fall  back  upon.  They 
had  failed  for  the  time ;  but  I  feel  convinced  they 
were  certain  of  success  with  me  when  we  next  met. 
When  we  next  meet,  perhaps  they  may.  i 

Before  I  close  this  paper,  let  me  offer  a  few  re¬ 
marks.  First,  I  feel  bound  to  admit  that  better  act¬ 
ing  of  its  kind  than  that  of  these  two  fellows  I  never 
saw  on  or  off  the  stage.  It  was  carefully  and  con¬ 
sistently  carried  out  from  first  to  last,  never  lost 
sight  of  for  an  instant,  and  never  overdone.  While  i 
attempting  to  take  me  in,  my  two  friends  never  ex¬ 
changed  knowing  glances,  or  made  signals  to  each 
other,  or  did  anything,  in  fact,  to  arouse  my  suspi¬ 
cions.  As  for  the  lean  young  man,  he  kept  in  the 
background  aloof  from  me,  and  was,  I  suppose,  only 
an  auxiliary  hand.  When  the  two  leading  perform¬ 
ers  found  me  somewhat  tougher  than  they  probably 
had  expected,  they  expressed  no  surprise  and  no 
annoyance.  We  parted  as  though  we  had  been 
sworn  friends  for  years. 

My  impression  is,  that  those  who  fall  victims  to 
this  class  of  men  are  generally  self-conceited  {lei-soiis 
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who  have  an  exa;;;xerate(l  idea  of  their  own  acute-  that  some 
ness,  an  over-conlidtuit  belief  that  they  cannot  be  a  defjree 
imposed  ufK)!!.  “  Yoiiii"  men  from  tfie  country  ”  by  a"cs  < 

are  famous  for  this  kind  of  foolish  presumption,  anil  sea.  Sui 
they  are,  of  course,  the  easiest  prey.  Yet,  witliin  dation  as 
the  circle  of  my  own  ac<iuaintance,  I  knew  a  seiisi-  mandinj; 
ble  vo'in^  man,  l)orn  and  bn.“d  in  London,  who  al-  e.xpectati' 
loved  himself  to  be  duped  in  this  manner.  He  was  not  yet  a 
standing  looking  in  at  a  shop  window,  when  a  still  at  tlr 
stranger,  of  about  his  own  age,  soft-sjwkcn  and  Tt  is  not, 
plausible,  joined  liiin,  entered  into  a  conversation,  by  the  sa 
walked  on  with  him,  and  finally  asked  him  if  he  had  in  ships,  i 
ever  played  at  skittles.  The  sensible  young  man  and  cour 
rcplicil  in  the  negative.  How  curious!  Tlie  stran-  already  s 
(Ter  liad  never  played,  either.  What  fun  it  woulil  promised 
be  to  see  what  sort  of  a  game  it  was.  To  be  brief,  fixed  desi 
they  went  to  a  skittle-ground,  played  for  some  little  tions.” 
time  with  varying  success,  the  sensible  young  man  Such  v 
’  ultimately  losing  the  ten  or  fifteen  shillings  he  had  teur  song 
about  him,  and  actually  agixieing  to  go  home  to  get  Most  hav 
some  more  money.  While  the  excitement  of  the  pronounc 
I  game  lasted  he  had  no  suspicion  he  was  being  rob-  of  their  f 
j  bed.  It  was  not  until  half  an  hour’s  walking  in  the  one  placi 
I  fresh  air  had  some  what  cooled  him  that  he  recog-  their  bal 
i  nized  the  fact.  first  erre 

With  many  persons,  too,  such  reckless  stupidity  which  is, 

:  and  self-conceit  as  were  e.xhibited  by  one  of  my  to  condu( 
I  companions  form  too  alluring  a  bait  to  be  resisted,  cr  than  u 
Here  is  a  vulgar,  boasting  fellow,  overflowing  with  mistakinj 
!  money,  who  is  positively  asking  people  to  ease  him  discover} 
'  of  some  of  it,  and  who  taunts  them  if  they  do  not  by  trial. 

I  comply  with  his  request.  imperfeef 

Over  and  over  again  my  modest  friend  looked  sibdity  ol 
at  me,  when  the  other  was  loudest  in  his  boasting.  How  c 
and  seemed  to  say,  “  What  a  fool  !  Did  you  ever  oral  erro 
meet  with  such  a  donkey  ?  ”  Indeed,  once  he  soft-  tion  of  a 
I  ly  said  to  me,  “  I  wonder  you  don’t  take  his  offer,  so  much 
sir.  He  seems  determined  to  lose  his  money,  and  of  the  pr 
why  should  n’t  you  win  some  of  it  ?  ”  This  is  the  by  Char 
bait  which,  when  all  others  —  and  there  are  plenty  Blanchat 
more  —  have  been  refused,  rarely  fails,  I  fancy,  to  Green,  h 
be  swallowed  whole.  Once  taken,  the  rest  must  in  our  pr 
be  easy  work.  Directly  the  dujie  begins  to  lose,  suit  of  si 
after  having  felt  that  to  do  so  was  impossible,  his  have  stu 
head  appears  to  utterly  fail  him.  He  is  seized  with  and  the  i 
a  sort  of  infatuation.  In  the  January  of  this  year,  far.  Th 
for  instance,  a  “  gentleman  from  the  country  ”  avas  been  for 
induced  to  go  and  pawn  his  watch,  in  order  to  test  world, 
its  genuineness  ;  a  bet,  of  which  he  was  to  have  Has  ai 
half,  being  the  inducement.  I  recollect  the  case,  logical  h 
too,  of  a  tradesman  who,  losing  all  he  had  about  better  ? 
him,  went  home,  and  fetched  £200  from  his  cash-  we  have 
box  ;  staked  that,  so  certain  was  he  of  winning,  and  How  ( 
of  course  soon  found  himself  without  a  penny.  I  am  suing  it  i 
inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  who  the  air  i 
are  fleeced  by  such  fellows  as  those  I  made  the  ac-  tliis  invi 
Quaintance  of,  are  really  the  victims  of  their  own  with  any 
desire  to  profit  by  what  appears  to  be  wrong-headed  should  hi 
ignorance  and  stupidity.  If  ever  I  am  myself  taken  as  possib 
in,  perhaps  I  may  ehange  my  opinion.  our  atter 

- should  hi 
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the  meal 

[Translated  for  Etert  Satcrdat,  from  the  Journal  pour  Touo.]  qP  p, 

“  Is  it  possible  to  steer  a  balloon  ?  ”  asked  Guyton  acquired 
de  Morveau,  in  1784;  and  his  reply  was,  that,  before  and  its  li 
answering  such  a  question,  it  was  essential  to  deter-  art.  A 
mine  what  was  meant  by  steering.  “  Shall  we  con-  soon  hav 
aider  that  we  control  the  direction  of  a  balloon  only  nated  pc 
when  we  have  the  power  of  going  from  one  place  to  have  con 
another  at  all  times,  in  all  winds  and  weathers,  and  rection  c 
of  returning  under  the  same  conditions  ?  It  is  thus  falling  w 


that  some  persons  nsk  of  an  art.  still  in  its  infancy, 
a  degree  of  perfection  which  has  not  been  granted 
by  ages  of  experience  to  the  art  of  navigating  the 
.sea.  Such  base;  their  hopes  on  as  mutable  a  foun¬ 
dation  as  the  chance  of  squaring  the  ciirle  or  com¬ 
manding  perpetual  motion.  The  absurdity  of  this 
expectation  has  been  often  set  forth ;  and  we  have 
not  yet  abandoned  transit  by  water,  liecause  we  are 
still  at  the  mercy,  occasionally,  of  wind  and  weather. 
It  is  not,  then,  unifasonable  to  contrive  how  to  profit 
by  the  same  means  in  balloons  that  we  make  use  of 
in  ships,  that  is,  of  taking  advantage  of  good  winds 
and  counteracting  bad  ones.  We  shall  have  done 
already  sufficient  for  the  glories  of  invention  and  for 
promised  usefulness,  if  the  succi*ss  of  a  voyage  to  a 
fixed  destination  is  only  subonlinate  to  these  condi¬ 
tions.” 

Such  words  indicate  the  aim  this  aeronautic  ama¬ 
teur  sought  ever  to  consider  as  that  of  his  ambition. 
Most  have  taken  as  a  postulate  that  which  Guyton 
pronounces  absiinl ;  and  have  concluded,  liecause 
of  their  failure  to  discover  the  means  of  going  from 
one  place  to  another  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  that 
their  balloons  were  worthless.  This  has  been  the 
first  error;  and  the  second  has  grown  out  of  it, 
which  is,  that  they  have  dejH'nded  on  mere  theory 
to  conduct  them  to  the  desired  consummation,  rath¬ 
er  than  upon  repeated  practical  experiment,  thereby 
mistaking  the  inevitable  conditions  in  the  way  of  all 
iliscovery.  Progress  of  this  kind  is  only  furthered 
by  trial.  Not  to  make  the  most  of  what  we  have, 
imperfect  though  it  be,  is  to  deny  ourselves  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  anything  better. 

How  can  we  otherwise  explain,  than  by  this  gen¬ 
eral  error,  the  stationary  and  unproductive  condi¬ 
tion  of  an  art  of  which  we  might  rightfully  expect 
so  much  of  marvel  V  When  we  name  the  discovery 
of  the  principle  itself  by  Montgolfier,  the  ase  of  gas 
by  Charles,  the  invention  of  the  parachute  by 
Blancharil  and  Gamerin,  of  the  guide-rope  by 
Green,  have  we  not  mentioned  all  that  is  essential 
in  our  progress  as  yet  ?  Only  thus  much  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  seventy  years  and  the  thousands  of  men  who 
have  studied  the  problem.  Steamboats,  railw.ays, 
and  the  magnetic  telegraph  date  not  back  near  as 
far.  The  daguerreotype  and  galvanism  have  not 
been  for  longer  than  a  score  of  years  before  the 
world. 

Has  aerostation  added  anything  to  our  meteoro¬ 
logical  knowledge  ?  Do  we  understand  the  winds 
better?  No.  Is  it  not  pretty  evident,  then,  that 
we  have  gone  astray  ? 

How  can  one  perfect  navigation  unless  by  pui^ 
suing  it  ?  We  must  improve  the  balloonist’s  art  in 
the  air  itself.  If  we  had  appreciateil  the  value  of 
tliis  invention,  we  should  not  have  been  content 
with  anything  short  of  its  grand  possibilities.  We 
should  have  sought  the  means  of  prolonging  as  much 
as  possible  our  aeri.al  voyages ;  and,  if  we  had  turned 
our  attention  to  practice  rather  than  to  theory,  we 
should  have  found  out  what  we  now  stand  in  need 
of,  namely,  a  perfectly  impermeable  envelope,  and 
the  means  of  rising  and  tailing  in  the  air  without 
loss  of  power.  At  the  same  time,  we  ought  to  have 
acquired  some  positive  knowledge  of  the  atmosphere 
and  its  laws.  This  last  is  indispensable  to  a  perfect 
art.  A  knowledge  of  atmospheric  currents  would 
soon  have  permitted,  first,  short  voyages  to  desig¬ 
nated  points,  and  then  longer  ones.  Next  would 
have  come  the  power  of  moving,  apart  from  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  wind,  and  the  means  of  rising  and 
I  falling  without  loss  of  any  kind,  and  a  method  of 


u. 
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propulsion  in  calms.  Such  are  sonic  of  the  j^'i- 
bilitics  which  to-tlay  we  are  without  accom|)lishin'', 
that  we  ini^ht  have  attained  had  we  not  so  hliiully 
devoted  ourselves  to  inei’e  theory. 

The  ailvantagc  of  the  win<l  to  the  balloonist  is 
immensi‘,  and  we  do  not  yet  coinpndiend  its  c.xtcnt. 
Three  kinds  are  at  our  service.  Fiml,  the  traile- 
winds,  constant  and  regular,  and  prevailing  be¬ 
tween  the  thirtieth  parallels  of  latitude  on  either 
side  of  the  eipiator.  By  these  the  aeronaut  can  ac¬ 
complish  a  good  part  of  the  ciR'uit  of  the  globe. 
Second,  periodical  winds,  such  ns  those  that  blow 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  facilitating  the 
passage  of  the  Sound,  alternating  with  such  as  blow 
in  the  opposite  direction  at  other  seasons.  Tlicrc 
are  other  winils  which  are  regulated  by  a  mon;  con¬ 
fined  periodicity,  though,  on  tlie  other  hand,  tliey 
act  in  much  narrower  limits,  as  in  tlie  ca.sc  of  land 
and  sea  breezes.  Third,  .accidental  winds,  and  of 
these  the  aeronaut  ctin  make  at  le;ist  as  iinich  .as  the 


navigator. 

Tlie  weather-cock  will  freijiiently  indicate  a  di¬ 
rection  of  the  wind  quite  diirerent  I'nim  that  taken 
by  the  clouds.  This  only  proves  what  tin*  narratives 
of  balloonists  h.ave  abundantly’  shown, —  that  we  can 
find  varied  currents  as  we  rist*  in  the  same  column 
of  air.  M.  Charli*s,  on  his  first  a.scension,  let  go  a 
sm.all  trial-balloon,  and  it  de.scended  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  this  courageous  experimentalist  w.as 
pursuing.  Guyton  de  ^lorveati  relates,  that  in  his 
experiments  of  tlie  •2.'>th  of  .Vpril,  be  started  off  with 
a  very  strong  wi‘st-norlhwi*st  wind,  wliich  he  ceased 
to  feel  when  lie  bail  ascended  three  hundred  feet. 
At  a  still  higher  stage,  while  he  was  sailing  along  very 
leisurely,  lie  observed  a  white  cloud  four  hundred  fath¬ 
oms  below,  crossing  his  track.  When  he  approached 
the  earth,  the  balloon,  which  befon*  had  moved  very 
slowly,  took  a  breeze  that  bore  it  along  with  great  ra¬ 
pidity.  Monk  Mason  reports,  that  when  he  made  his 
magnificent  iu>ccnsion  of  the  7th  of  NovenilK*r,  IS.’JO, 
in  conqiany  with  Green  .and  Holland,  two  and  a  half 
hours  afler  leaving  I..ondon  they  |ierceived  that  the 
wind  Wiu«  going  to  carry  them  over  the  German  Ocean. 
Mr.  Green  threw  out  ballivst,  and,  when  the  balloon 
rose,  an  upptir  cunaint  took  them  back  over  Dover. 
We  read  in  Blanchard’s  account  of  his  first  voyage, 
th.at  this  intrepid  aeronaut,  having  escaped,  by  throw¬ 
ing  ov(‘r  ballast,  from  some  furious  currents,  which 
threatened  to  destroy  his  b.alloon,  was  Imme  imme¬ 
diately  along  by  a  wind,  that  took  him  rapidly  from 
the  jioint  where  he  had  emerged.  In  the  narrative 
that  C.avallo  gives  of  the  ascension  of  Vincent  Lu- 
nanli  (the  first  which  t(X)k  place  in  England,  13th 
September,  1784),  it  appears  that  the  b.alloon  set  out 
in  a  northwest  direction,  and  at  a  great  elevation 
took  another  course  almost  north,  although  the  wind 
remained  the  same  Ix'low. 

More  fortunate  than  the  mariner,  the  balloonist, 
instead  of  wrestling  with  a  contrary  wind,  or  wait¬ 
ing  a  favor.able  one  in  port,  can  by  rising  to  other 
currents  find  one  to  his  liking.  A  very  simple  ex¬ 
periment,  originating  with  Franklin,  shows  another 
advantage  that  the  aeronaut  h.as  over  the  sailor. 

Let  there  be  two  chambers  unequally  heated,  and 
then  open  a  channel  lietween  them,  and  we  have 
iinineiliately  a  double  current,  —  one  at  the  bottom 
from  the  cold  to  the  hot,  and  one  aliovc  from  the 
hot  to  the  cold,  the  two  Iwing  separated  by  a  stratum 
of  calm.  A  wind  in  one  direction  always  indicates 
another  in  the  opposite,  that  is  to  say,  a  counter- 
■  current.  Land  and  sea  breezes  are  thus  accom¬ 
panied.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  in  the  tropics. 


a  current  nigiier  up,  going  in  tne  opjxisite  ilirection 
to  those  known  as  tlie  trade-winds ;  in  fact,  it  h.as 
been  noticed  on  the  jK“ak  of  Tcncrifle.  In  18.35, 
the  ashes  thrown  up  by  the  volcano  of  Giiateiiiain 
fell,  some  hours  later,  in  the  streets  of  Kingston,  in 
J'lmaica,  whither  they  had  been  carried  by  a  wind 
from  the  west,  jirevailing  in  the  upjx-r  air. 

Let  us  see  something  of  what  the  aeronaut  can 
accomplish  with  thi*se  counter-currents.  On  the 
8th  of  August,  1782,  RolH'rt.son  made  an  ascension 
at  LislMin.  The  wind  had  Ixinie  him  three  leagiu's 
beyond  the  T.agus,  when  he  oliserved  alxive  him 
that  the  (doiids  were  flying  in  the  ojipisite  direetion. 
He  conceived  suddenly  the  idea  of  letting  this  cur¬ 
rent  lx“ar  him  back  over  the  city.  He  threw  cut 
ballast  and  re.ached  an  altitude  of  sixteen  liiindrt’d 
fathoms,  and  the  cxjM‘rimcut  succeeded.  He  re¬ 
passed  the  Tagus,  came  over  Lislion,  and  landed 
Ix-yond  the  city,  so  that  tliost*  who  assisted  at  his 
start  wen*  still  .at  hand  to  help  his  landing. 

Then*  are  in  our  ojiinion  fiair  conditions  to  fulfil 
in  making  aerial  voyages  regular. 

I.  An  inqx’rvious  skin  to  the  balloon,  or  at  lea.«t 
so  nearly  so,  that  it  will  irtain  the  gas  for  a  week 


11.  The  power  of  rising  and  sinking  to  t.akc  ad¬ 
vantage  of  other  currents,  when  we  are  thwarted  hy 
such  ,as  we  are  in. 

Every  one  knows  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  the  aeronaut  throws  out  ballast  to  rise. 
Lbider  thrt*e  conditions  he  lets  the  gas  esi'ajx*. — 
fii’st,  when  the  rarefied  air  permits  the  gas  to  dis¬ 
tend  the  balloon  dangi'rously  ;  si*cond,  when,  having 
re.ached  a  favorable  current,  he  wishes  to  cea.«c 
rising ;  and  third,  when  the  solar  heat  expands  the 
gas  t<K}  much.  Hi*  also  uses  this  power  and  that  of 
ballast  to  n*gulate  his  momentum  on  landing.  This 
is  all  very  .simple,  but  any  one  can  see  its  many  in¬ 
conveniences  :  and  the  dangi*r,  when  hall.ast  and 
g.as  have  lieen  so  far  exhausted  that  you  are  left  iin- 

iirovided  for  <*onti agencies.  The  frightful  voyage  of 
llanchard  and  .letfries  in  crossing  the  English  C'lian- 
iiel  shows  to  what  {X?rils  these  manieuvres  subject 
the  .aeronaut.  Threatened  with  sinking  into  the  sea, 
these  adventurers  threw  over  all  their  ballast,  with¬ 
out  stopping  their  downward  course.  Their  Ixxtks, 
instruments,  provisions  followed.  Next,  their  clothes, 
and  finally  the  wherry  itself,  so  that  they  landed  on 
the  Frt*nch  coast,  clinging  naked  to  the  conls. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  art,  the  dangers  of  this 
jiractice  have  been  apiiareiit.  Guyton  de  Morvean 
liKjked  forward  to  some  sub.stitiite  as  the  art  devel¬ 
oped  itself.  To  find  this  is  as  much  a  desideratum 
now  as  then. 

HI.  This  condition  relates  to  a  matter  little  con¬ 
sidered.  namely,  the  dilation  arising  from  solar  heat. 
When  the  Due  de  Chartres  went  up  with  the  broth¬ 
ers  Robert,  and  was  carried  suddenly  alxjve  the 
clouds,  the  balloon  so  expanded  under  the  heat  of 
the  sun  that  it  was  in  danger  of  bursting.  The 
valve  lH*ing  out  of  order,  the  Due  cut  the  ballixm 
in  two  places,  when  it  rapidly  descended.  Blan- 
ch.ard  relates  th.at,  in  one  of  his  voyages,  his  balloon 
swelled  so  much  under  the  action  of  the  heat  that 
it  sn.apped  in  every  part.  The  narnitive  of  MM. 
Biot  and  Gay-Lussac  is  more  conclusive.  They 
left  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Mdtiers  on  the 
24th  of  August,  1 804,  at  ten  o’clo(*k  in  the  morning, 
and,  reaching  a  height  of  3,724  metres,  were  sur¬ 
prised  at  not  finding  it  cold ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  sun  was  so  powerful  that  they  gladly  pulled  off 
the  gloves  they  had  worn  at  the  start,  and  the 
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animals  with  them  Jid  not  appear  to  suffer  from 
the  rarity  of  the  air,  while  a  bee  (lew  humming' 

'  away.  Guyton  de  Morveaii,  in  one  of  his  state- 
1  inents,  avers  that  the  lowerin';  of  the  merenry  in 
'  the  barometer  was  hanlly  j)ereeptible,  wheii  the 
i  dilatation  wits  alreiidy  eonsiderable ;  and  he  adds, 
that  the  continuous  How  of  gas  from  the  upiter 
valve,  like  a  thick  smoke,  made  it  seem  as  if  the 
balloon  had  been  rent  in  that  spot.  The  e.xplana- 
tion  is  this,  that  the  gas  confined  in  a  case  coated 
;  with  resin  is  raised  in  teinia-rature  much  more  rajt- 
idly  than  the  outer  air.  The  history  of  aerostation 
is  filled  with  instances.  One  da^',  Morveau,  wishing 
to  repair  his  balloon,  h.a<l  taken  it  to  his  garden  and 
filled  it  with  op<!n  air  by  means  of  liellows.  The 
morning  sun  w.as  shining,  and  presently  the  balloon 
liegan  to  roll  about,  and  at  one  time  it  came  near 
'  escaping  two  persons  who  sought  to  retain  it.  Mor- 
1  veau,  having  opened  the  valve,  the  air  which  issued 
'  almost  painfully  affected  the  eyes,  and  was  found  to 
I  be  four  degrees  wanner  than  that  without.  In  an- 
I  other  instance,  the  same  observer  noted  a  far  great- 
[  or  diffei'ence,  namely,  that  of  thirty-nine  to  twenty- 
'  three  degrees.  At  another  time,  the  s.ame  balloon 
I  was  heatetl  so  much  that  it  spning  up  to  an  elevation 
of  forty-three  feet,  with  a  weight  to  be  sustaineil  of 
j  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  kilogrammes,  and  then 
burst  its  confinement,  and  when  a  young  man  tried 
to  hold  it  by  seizing  a  cord  and  winding  it  aliout  his 
!  wrist,  he  was  carried  over  a  wall,  nine  feet  high, 

I  and  landed  beyond.  The  balloon  continued  its 
way,  traversing  a  public  promenade,  to  the  great 
'  wonderment  of  all,  and  settled  down  one  hundred 
I  and  fiftv  paces  distant. 

IV.  ^he  necessity  of  some  means  of  steering  a 
'  balloon  Inaa  been  felt  from  the  start.  “  It  is  not 
!  well  to  deceive  ourselves  into  believing,”  wrote 
Guyton  de  Morveau,  “  that  here  is  not  a  gn^at  dif- 
'  ficulty.” 

i  Such,  then,  arc  the  four  conditions,  in  our  opin- 
j  ion,  which  demand  assuredly  neither  great  genius 
I  nor  enormous  capital ;  and  he  that  shall  first  satisfy 
them  will  plan  one  of  the  grandest  results  possible,  — 
1  a  highway  in  the  air. 
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The  monsoon,  whose  first  stormy  shower  was  wel¬ 
comed  with  delight,  has  become  dreary  and  monot¬ 
onous  in  the  extreme,  and  almost  makes  one  wish 
it  were  hot  weather  again.  Everything  has  become 
damp  and  mildewed;  clothes  are  lying  rotting  in 
trunks,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  take  them  to 
be  aired,  by  reason  of  there  being  no  sun ;  boots  are 
I  covered  with  a  Stilton-like  mould  ;  every  corner  of 
I  the  bedroom  has  been  tried  in  vain  for  a  place  for 
I  the  bed  without  catching  the  dri[)pings  from  the 
!  roof;  the  sitting-room  is  studded  with  basins  and 
I  tubs,  to  catch  the  water  and  save  the  baml)oo-mat- 
1  ting ;  the  ceiling-cloth  is  liscolored  in  >nany  places, 

^  and  looks  as  if  nottled  porter  had  been  kept  above, 

I  and  had  burst;  the  furniture  is  damp  and  slimy; 

and  the  c.e.it  gravel  drive  in  front  of  the  house  is  cut 
;  up  like  the  bed  of  a  dry  watercourse, 
j  Towards  the  middle  of  September,  one  or  two 
bright  days  in  succession,  with  an  occasional  shower 
at  night,  and  a  delightful  freshness  in  the  morning, 
proclaim  the  approaching  close  of  the  monsoon  ;  and 
now  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  little  dry  weather, 
the  subject  of  getting  up  Skye  races  in  December  is 
started  at  one  or  other  of  the  mess-tables.  It  is  of 


tropical  growth,  no  sooner  conceived  than  matured ;  a  i 
meeting  is  called,  the  subject  is  discussed,  stewanls  ! 
and  secretary  are  chosen,  —  the  two  latter  without  ! 
heartburning.  The  majority  of  the  residents  sub-  | 
scribe  lilxTally,  and  there  are  but  few  in  the  canton¬ 
ment  who  object.  These  can  be  divhled  into  three  ! 
cla.sses :  those  whose  wives  aR?  afi'aid  that  they  will 
ride,  and  who  conse-ipiently  object,  on  the  ground  \ 
of  its  being  wicked ;  screws,  who  do  not  jiossess  an  ! 
animal  that  has  a  ghost  of  a  chance,  but  who,  some¬ 
how,  are  always  lingering  aljout  the  stables  during  | 
training ;  lastly,  those  who  R'ally  do  think  it  wiekeit. 

At  length  the  programme  apjH'ars,  full  of  mis-  1 
takes,  printed  by  the  local  government  or  some  ' 
amateur  press,  and  many  young  hearts  hr*  ijuite  in  1 
a  flutter.  Tliere  is  no  paraile  to-iiiorrow  morning, 
so  Tomkins  will  try  what  Biidtiiash’s  paces  are  like.  1 
Biidiiiash  has  been  laid  up  for  nearly  tliR'C  months  ' 
in  consequence  of  the  rain,  and  has  bi.*en  fed  as  well 
all  the  time  as  if  he  were  in  training  for  the  Derby.  | 
He  has  got  past  the  iwrioil  of  bucking  with  delight,  | 
on  going  into  the  fR-sh  air,  by  reason  that  he  is  too  • 
fat,  and  feels  moR‘  inclined  to  rest  quietly  in  h's 
stable  than  carry  his  owner  even  for  a  short  walk. 
But  his  owner  knows  as  much  aliout  a  horse  as  he 
iloes  about  a  pig ;  for  he  is  firmly  of  opinion  that 
Budmash’s  plethoric  and  sleek  look  expR-sses  the 
acme  of  condition. 

Next  morning  at  d.iylight,  Budniash,  saddled  and 
bridled,  is  led  uji  and  down  in  front  of  his  master's 
door.  He  has  not  long  to  wait;  for  Tomkins,  who 
has  scarcely  slept  a  wink,  has  decided  on  onlerinj 
the  “  dersie  ”  to  rig  up  a  nobby  jacket  and  cap  ; 
and  has  ridden  the  race  in  his  mind’s  eye  some  fifty 
times  during  the  night.  He  has  arrayed  himself  in 
a  pair  of  thick  Melton  conls  and  top-boots,  which 
make  him  feci  uncomfortably  hot ;  but  that  is  im¬ 
material,  the  get-up  Ix'ing  indisjK'nsable  to  getting 
the  pace  out  of  Budmash.  He  has  discanled  the 
hunting-crop,  and  has  substituted  a  shaiqi-cutting 
whalebone  racing-whip. 

On  mounting,  he  tells  the  “  ghorawallah  ”  to  re¬ 
main  where  he  is,  that  he  will  be  back  dinK'tly.  and 
walks  quietly  out  of  his  compound  in  the  direction 
of  the  race-course.  Budma.sh  is  by  no  means  lively, 
and  responds  with  a  grunt  and  a  wheeze  to  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  spurs.  He  carries  his  ears  in  a  flabby  manner, 
and  stumbles  over  every  little  piece  of  uneven 
ground  he  comes  to.  On  arriving  at  the  race-course, 
Tomkins  gathers  up  the  R'ins  in  both  hands,  and, 
sticking  the  spurs  into  Budniash,  strives  to  raise 
himself  in  the  saddle,  orthodox  jockey  fashion  ;  but  i 
Budm.ash  docs  not  at  once,  as  he  ought,  start  into  j 
a  swinging  gallop,  but  sets  up  a  little  whecze-and-  ' 
puff  canter,  which  causes  poor  Tomkins  first  to  sway 
on  his  neck  and  then  sit  down  on  the  saddle.  In 
the  attempt  to  R-gain  the  jockey  position,  too  much 
aid  is  derived  from  the  reins ;  whcRuipon  Budniash 
thinks  it  a  signal  to  stop,  and  does  so  .accordingly. 
The  morning  is  hot  and  close,  the  corIs  and  lioots 
are  uncomfortable,  and  by  this  time  Tomkins,  being 
out  of  temper,  lets  Budmash  have  the  whip  pretty 
smartly,  which  so  astonishes  him  that  he  actmally 
manages  to  get  up  a  gallop,  blowing  like  a  grampus 
all  the  time. 

The  gi-eat  attention  that  he  pays  to  his  seat,  and 
the  uproar  that  Budmash  makes,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  wish  being  “  father  to  the  thought,”  make  Tom¬ 
kins  believe  that  Budmash  rc.ally  has  speed,  and  he 
straightway  determines  to  enter  him  for  the  Gallo¬ 
way  Plate.  After  about  half  a  mile  of  wheezing 
and  puffing,  Budmash  is  pulled  up,  and  his  head 
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turned  towanls  home.  Hi.*!  look  is  dejected,  his 
eyi:balls  are  bloodshot,  his  flanks  heave  painfully, 
liut  Tomkins  is  delijihted ;  he  wipes  his  own  brow, 
and  pats  lludinash’s  neck,  and  thinks  of  the  honors 
he  is  alM)ut  to  aehi»rve.  After  Tomkins  h;is  n*- 
fresheil  himself  with  a  bath,  put  on  some  rather 
lij;hter  clothes,  and  is  about  to  sit  down  to  a  cup 
of  colFee  and  a  cheroot,  his  horsekee|)er  makes  his 
ajjjHjarance  in  the  veranilah,  holding'  up  the  f;ram- 
ba;;,  savin*;,  “  Kutch  bee  ne  kia,  sahib.”  “  Eh  ! 
what  ?  ”  says  Tomkins,  and  calls  the  l)oy  to  ask  the 
rea.son  why.  The  boy  ami  the  horsekeeper  con¬ 
verse  rapi<lly  in  Tamil,  the  latter  holding  np  the 
thrt'e  tiiost  tin<;ers,  with  the  thumb  of  the  ri*rht  hand 
closeil,  in«lieatin<;  the  very  small  (juantity  Hudinash 
has  consumed.  The  hoivekeeper  has  a  broail  ^rin 
on  his  tiice,  as  he  tells  the  lioy  the  pace  was  “  llum- 
Ih)  (juick.”  “  Well,”  says  Tomkins,  “  what  is  it  V  ” 
“  Paupiah  tell  our  horse  can’t  eat  };ram.  Miister  too 
much  •'allopinj;,”  iviiliea  the  boy.  “  Potih !  what 
nonsense!”  says  Tomkins.  “I  e.\peet  the  f;ram ’s 
sour.”  liat  the  *;ram,  on  inspection,  is  fouml  to  Ixi 
quite  fri'sh  and  warm,  having  only  just  Ix'cn  boiled  ; 
so  Tomkins,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  says,  “  Never 
mind  ;  give  it  him  at  tillin-tlme,”  and  returns  to  his 
coflee  and  cheroot,  ami  thinks  on  the  cares  of  an 
owner  of  riice-horses.  Budm-ish  consumes  a  small 
portion  of  the  gram  at  titlin-time,  and  Tomkins’s 
spirits  Ix'gin  to  rise  again.  About  eleven  A.  M.  the 
boy  may  be  seen,  holding  an  amicable  conversation 
with  the  horsekeeper.  During  the  time  that  Tom¬ 
kins  has  gone  to  a  court-ni.artial,  lx>th  are  s<]uatted, 
cross-legged,  on  the  grouml,  under  the  pandal  in 
fixint  of  the  stable,  and  are  enjoying  intensely  two 
of  their  master’s  Trichinopoly  chemots. 

The  horsekeeper  has  seen  better  d.ays ;  that  is,  he 
was  formerly  in  a  richer  man’s  service,  —  a  man  who 
kept  a  good  many  horses,  and  delighted  in  riwing. 
He  knows  a  thing  or  two,  ami  determint*s  to  profit 
by  his  knowledge ;  not  that  he  intends  to  helj)  his 
master  to  obtain  real  condition, —  that  wouhl  involve 
a  deal  of  extra  trouble  to  himself,  —  but  he  intends 
to  surest  the  purchase  of  sundry  articli“s  useful  in 
training,  and  out  of  which  he  and  the  Ixiy  may  make 
their  profit,  ’riic  boy  o|>ens  the  ball  in  the  evening, 
whilst  he  is  assisting  Tomkins  to  dress  for  dinner. 
He  commences  by  saying,  “  I  think  master  going  to 
make  race.”  “  Eh,”  says  Tomkins,  “  who  told  you 
I  was  ?  ”  blushing  at  the  thought  that  somebody  might 
have  been  watching  him  in  the  morning.  “  Master 
tell  Dusie,  morning-time,  to  make  one  r.acing-jacket.” 
“  O,  ah  !  ”  says  Tomkins,  relieved  ;  “  yes,  I  shall 
run  Builmash.”  “  'riiat  Paupiah  verv  good  man,” 
says  the  boy.  “  He  live  long  time  with  Judge  Dowds- 
well,  sahib ;  he  understand  th.at  business.” 

Tomkins  is  glad  of  this,  and  asks  the  looy  wheth¬ 
er  the  horsekeeper  knows  the  reason  why  Budmash 
refused  his  food  in  the  morning?  The  lioy  tells 
him  that  the  horsekeeper  recommends  that  a  boiled 
sheep’s  head  should  be  given  with  the  gram  night 
and  morning.  'Tomkins  has  heard  that  this  is  a 
native  remedy  for  fattening  horses,  so  orders  the 
sheep’s  head  to  be  regularly  jirovided.  The  lioy 
takes  care  that  this  order  is  attended  to,  anil  he  and 
the  horsekeeper  enjoy  a  banquet  of  three  quarters 
of  each  sheep’s  head  daily,  —  Budmash  (perhaps) 
getting  the  remainder. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  who  intend  enter¬ 
ing  for  the  races  pursue  the  course  above  described. 
There  are  tliree  or  four  men  in  or  near  the  station 
who  will  bring  (what  is  considered  up  country)  fimt- 
claas  animals  in  first-class  order  to  the  post.  The 


collector  is  a  thorough  sportsman,  and  keeps  sea  eral 
horses  for  racing,  besides  greyhounds  for  fb.x  and 
jackal  hunting.  The  judge  has  a  couple  of  good 
horses  that  he  intends  trying  his  luck  with ;  and  the 
rajah,  who  has  sulwcribcd  liberally,  and  given  a  cup, 
has  some  that  will  ri'ijuire  a  great  deal  of  beating. 
Besides  these,  there  are  two  or  three  of  the  ofliccrs 
of  the  Queen’s  regiment,  a  sporting  captain  or  two 
of  the  native  cavalry  and  infantry,  then  quartered 
at  the  station,  who  have  some  good  horses  ainon<r 
them,  and  intend  training.  The  minor  events  of 
the  meeting,  such  as  the  Hack  Stakes,  Cheroot 
Stakes,  and  Pony  Races,  are  nearly  all  confined  to 
the  genus  of  which  Mr.  Tomkins  is  a  type. 

'riiings  go  on  siinxithly,  with  here  and  there  the 
(K'c.asional  alisence  of  a  hoi'se  for  a  week  or  two ; 
but  the  brcak-<lowns  .are  not  .so  frequent  as  might  lie 
supposi'd  fi*om  the  hard,  sandy  nature  of  the  soil 
they  bake  their  gallojis  on.  At  aliout  the  eom- 
meneement  of  DeeemlHir  (the  races  having  been 
fixed  for  the  20th),  a  ficsh  excitement  takes  place. 
Owners  eommence  taking  tri.als  out  of  their  horses 
by  timing  them,  'riiese  tri.als  are  gener.illy  m,ade 
ojx*nly,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  niimlKT  of  spec¬ 
tators,  it  being  universally  understood  that  none  but 
the  owner  and  his  servants  are  to  attempt  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  time  of  the  horse  umler  trial ;  and  as  it  is 
inqxissible  for  a  looker-on  to  gain  information  from 
seeing  a  horse  galloping,  no  one  but  the  owner  is 
the  wiser. 

The  meeting  is  to  extend  over  a  week,  racing  be¬ 
ing  on  every  alternate  il.ay.  This  is  to  allow  time 
for  the  lottei-ies  to  be  held.  On  the  day  prior  to 
the  fiioit  day’s  racing  there  is  a  monster  tiffin  at  one 
of  the  mess-houses,  and,  after  the  cloth  has  been 
removed,  the  lotteries  on  the  races  of  the  first  day 
of  the  meeting  commence.  It  is  by  means  of  these 
lotteries  .alone  that  an  owner  is  enabled  to  back  his 
horse,  or  to  stand  to  win  any  more  than  the  actual 
stakes,  as  there  is  seldom  or  ever  any  Ix^tting.  The 
lotteries  are  carried  on  upon  a  principle  entirely 
Indian.  There  is  a  lottery  to  each  rac-c.  Each 
ticket  is  priced  two  rupees,  and,  after  all  the  numlx'rs 
have  been  taken,  two  vases,  one  containing  the 
names  of  the  horses  that  are  going  to  run,  together 
with  some  blanks,  the  other  containing  all  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  tickets  taken  in  the  lottery,  are  placed 
ujMin  the  table. 

'fhe  drawer  plunges  his  hand  into  the  va.se  con¬ 
taining  the  numbers  of  the  lottery,  takes  out  a 
ticket,  and  calls  the  number  marked  on  it ;  he  then 
draws  from  the  other  vase ;  and  should  the  paper 
drawn  contain  the  name  of  a  horse,  the  person  who 
has  taken  that  number  in  the  lottery  is  considered 
to  have  drawn  the  horse  named.  After  all  the 
horses  have  Ixien  drawn,  the  horse  first  drawn  is  put 
up  to  auction,  anti  the  highest  bidthir  pays  the 
amount  he  has  bid  for  the  horse  to  the  lottery,  and 
a  like  amount  to  the  person  who  drew  it.  Of  course, 
should  the  drqwer  lie  of  a  speculative  turn,  and  con¬ 
sider  the  horse’s  chance  a  good  one,  and  intend  buy¬ 
ing  him  in,  he  has  tloublc  the  advantage  of  the  rest 
of  the  bidders,  having  only  to  pay  the  amount  he 
bids  to  the  lottery  ;  but  very  few,  besides  owi.ers, 
care  to  do  this,  as  they  really  can  know  little  about 
the  animals,  and  are  content  to  have  a  safe  avin  of 
the  amount  bid  for  the  horse  they  have  drawn. 
There  is  sometimes  great  competition  between  the 
owners  of  horses,  each  trying  to  obtain  the  horse 
of  the  opponent  whom  he  deems  most  dangerous. 
And  great  pots  are  frequently  upset,  by  an  owner 
selling  for  a  small  price  a  horse  he  has  drawn,  — 
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wli’cli  liorsf  ultiiiiatfly  wins  tlif  race,  —  and  buying 
in  I'or  a  large  price  one  wliieli  he  imagines  will  win, 
and  which  docs  not.  The  man  who  lias  purchased 
at  till*  lottery  the  name  of  the  horse  that  wins  gains 
the  lottery.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  very  (iretty  little 
sum  can  be  fK*(pientl3'  obtained  in  this  manner. 
Supjiosing  the  lotteries  to  have  filled  to  the  nmnlK'r 
of  live  hundred  tickets,  that  s'.\  horses  start,  and 
that  the  average  price  obtained  at  the  sale  of  the 
horses  is  three  hundred  rupees,  there  will  In;  a  sum- 
totiil  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  rnjiecs  for  the 
lucky  purchaser  of  the  winning  hoi*se. 

As  them  are  several  “  weight  for  age  ”  and 
“  weight  for  inches  ”  races,  the  afternoon  of  the 
d.ay  previous  to  the  first  day’s  racing  is  ft.^ed  fur 
ageing  and  measuring.  During  the  .afternoon  a 
great  numl)er  of  visitors  arrive  from  the  small  sta¬ 
tions  near  the  cantonment,  all  intent  upon  enjoying 
themselves  .at  the  races,  and  balls,  |)arties,  picnics, 
and  so  forth,  that  are  sure  to  follow.  The  waste 
ground  round  alxHit  the  00111140  is  studded  with  tents 
of  all  kinds  and  descriptions.  All  the  messes  are 
cr.ammcd,  at  one  or  two  of  the  larger  houses  dinner¬ 
parties  are  given,  and  all  seem  intent  upon  enjoy¬ 
ing  Christm.as  as  much  as  if  they  were  in  Old  Eng- 
land. 

A  good  hour  before  daylight  the  “  dwellers  in 
tents  ”  are  aroused  by  the  continuous  war  of  the 
inultitude,  already  on  their  way  to  the  course.  Na¬ 
tives  are  excessively'  fond  of  amusement,  and  even 
the  stingiest  Brahmin  will  go  miles  to  see  a  samasha. 
Servants  are  running  alKiut,  carrying  coffee  and 
articles  of  apparel,  and  nearly  all  have  their  he.ads 
tied  up  in  cloths,  so  that  only  their  eyes  and  noses 
are  visible,  the  morning  air  being  chilly.  Tiie  morn¬ 
ing  breaks  as  if  the  whole  place  h.ad  l)ecn  suddenly 
limited  with  gxs,  and  the  grand  stand  rajiidly  begins 
to  fill.  At  six  a  trumpet  sounds  “  boot  and  saddle” 
(for  there  is  no  bell),  and  one  by  one  the  com|)eti- 
tors  for  the  “  Derby”  —  the  fnvt  race  of  the  diy  — 
may  be  seen  emerging  from  their  rubbing-sheils 

'rlie  first  to  m  ake  his  appearance  is  Bl.ack  Dia¬ 
mond,  a  perfect  picture  of  an  Ar.ib;  he  is  so  round 
that  he  would  almost  lead  yon  to  suiijmjsi*  he  was  too 
fat  to  r.ace,  but  if  you  felt  him  you  would  find  him 
as  hard  as  a  cricket-ball,  and  witliout  a  particle  of 
adipose  matter.  It  is  his  round  barrel  that  gives 
him  his  fleshy  appearance.  The  collector  is  walking 
beside  him,  giving  his  jockey  final  instructions.  “  I 
don’t  w.ant  him  to  win,”  he  says,  “  if  the  Jlanpiis 
can,  for  he  h.as  to  run  again  in  the  race  after  next ; 
hut  if  you  see  the  Maripiis  holding  out  signals,  let 
him  out  and  try  to  do  the  trick.  Now  give  him  a 
canter,  and  let’s  see  how  he  goes.”  The  Manpiis 
soon  makes  his  appearance ;  he  is  a  bright  bay, 
rather  leggy,  and  his  ijuartcrs  arc  by  no  means  filled 
with  muscle.  lie  is  too  young  for  this  work.  Arabs 
ought  never  to  lie  raced  until  they  arrive  at  matu¬ 
rity  ;  but  the  collector  is  very  sweet  on  him.  lie  is 
giving  cl.aborate  instructions  in  Tamil  to  the  native 
jockey,  who  will  have  c;ist  them  all  to  the  winils  in 
the  fiiiit  hundred  yards,  lie  is  a  goo  1  lad  for  riding 
the  horses  at  their  gallops,  but  ean’t  keep  his  head 
in  a  race.  He  sets  the  bay  going,  and  well  he  does 
go  too,  bringing  his  hind  legs  well  under  him,  with 
an  even  and  inaehine-like  stroke,  and  if  it  were  half 
a  mile  he  would  probably  win  ;  but  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  that  choking  hill.  Is  too  much  to  ask  of 
th^oungster. 

Ijie  collector  heaves  a  gratified  sigh  as  he  watches 
him,  and  on  his  w.ay  to  the  post  reiterates  his  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  jock.  But  what  is  the  cause  of  that 


hum  of  admiration  along  the  line  of  native  specta¬ 
tors  V  It  is  the  r.ijah’s  horse  Nusseeb.  He  is  a  dark 
iron-gray,  with  very  jiowerfiil  arms  and  loins,  and 
stands  over  a  deal  of  ground  ;  he  has  rather  a  ner¬ 
vous  and  timid  look,  as  he  walks  between  the  line 
of  spectatoi-s.  He  knows  what  is  in  store  fiir  him, 
for  It  is  not  his  fii*st  race  by  a  goo<l  many.  Captain 
Hawk  rides  him.  The  start  takes  place  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  stand,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
straight  run  in,  and  all  eyes  and  glasses  are  turned 
that  way.  Now  they  are  turning;  here  they  come! 
No ;  it ’s  a  false  start ;  that  fijol  of  a  fellow  did  n’t 
ilrop  his  flag.  There  !  they  ’ll  go  this  time.  Yes, 
they  ’re  ofl’l 

'I'hc  Mnniuis  keeps  the  lead  for  more  than  a  mile, 
when  Nusseeb  is  seen  to  come  through  his  horses 
and  take  it  up.  Black  Diamond’s  jockey  sees  that 
it ’s  all  ii|)  with  the  Marquis,  and  giving  Black  Di.a- 
mond,  who  has  been  going  well  within  himself,  a 
shake,  ilraws  a  little  closer  to  the  rajah’s  horse. 
The  rest  are  out  of  the  race  ;  as  they  sweep  round 
the  turn  into  the  straight,  “  Nus.seeb  ”  is  two  lengths 
ahead,  and  Hawk  is  sitting  as  still  its  a  mouse.  As 
they  approach  the  distance-post.  Black  Diamond’s 
jockey  sits  down  and  gives  his  horse  a  strong  pull, 
then  raising  his  hands  a  little,  gives  him  a  shake, 
pricks  him  with  the  spur,  and  the  brave  little  animal 
jumps  I'orwaril,  overhauling  the  gray  at  every  stride. 
Hawk  turns  his  he.ad  round  an.xiously  two  or  three 
times,  but  otherwise  does  not  move  an  inch ;  he 
knows  that,  if  he  does,  his  horse  will  shut  up.  The 
Black’s  nose  is  now  level  with  his  horse’s  quarter ; 
but  there  is  only  fifty  yanls  more,  and  the  Black 
begins  to  wabble.  llis  jockey  makes  a  last  etfort, 
but  can  only  reach  the  gr.iy’s  neck,  who,  as  he 
passes  the  judge’s  chair,  is  greeted  with  a  burst  of 
applause. 

The  next  race  is  the  .St.  Lcger,  for  all  horses ;  ad¬ 
ditional  weight  to  that  carried  by  Arabs  being  im¬ 
posed  on  English,  Australian,  Cape,  .and  coiintry- 
lircd  horses,  acconling  to  the  scale  laid  down  in  the 
Calcutta  Turf  Club  rules.  The  rajah  has  a  large 
and  magnificent  Arab  horse,  called  Hussar,  engaged 
in  it.  He  is  so  large  for  an  Arab,  that  many  de¬ 
clare  him  to  be  a  Persian  ;  but  be  his  breed  what  it 
may,  he  is  a  fine  jwwcrful  home  and  goo<l  jierlbrmer. 
The  collector  h.as  two.  The  Emperor,  an  Australian, 
whose  sire  and  dam  were  thoroughbreds,  imported 
into  Australia  from  England.  He  has  already  earned 
a  reputation  and  paitl  his  c.xpcnscs,  and  a  little 
over ;  but,  like  all  Australians,  he  is  very  uncertain, 
and  is  as  likely  to  turn  rusty  at  the  start  a.s  not.  His 
other  home  has  not  found  favor  with  the  public.  He 
certainly  does  look  .as  if  he  had  just  come  li-oin  the 
shafts  of  a  London  Hansom  cab.  His  near  fore  leg 
has  a  herring-bone-stitch-like  appearance,  indicative 
of  the  .stringent  measures  that  have  been  adopted  to 
keej)  his  sinews  in  their  place.  He  is  so  finely  drawn, 
that  the  breastplate  he  wears  seems  a  wise  precau¬ 
tion.  His  ragged  hips  and  angular  frame,  without 
a  jvarticle  of  extra  flesh  on  it,  do  not  add  to  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  the  spectator  thinks  that  he  h.os  been 
most  ajipropriately  named  the  .Scivw.  The  young 
officer  who  roile  Black  Diamond  is  riding  him  quietly 
up  the  course,  and  as  he  goes  with  his  ew«!-ncck. 
stretched  out  ami  his  nose  poked  forward,  one  can 
scarcely  imagine  the  collector  in  his  senses  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  comjictc  with  the  rajah’s  beautiful  horse. 

The  Screw  was  originally  a  troop  horse,  but  w.as 
cast  for  running  away,  —  some  say,  because  an  offi¬ 
cer  who  knew  his  value  a.s  a  r.acer  racommended  his 
being  dismissed,  and  bought  him  in  at  the  sale  ;  but 
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this  statement  is  doubted  by  those  who  know  the 
immense  quantity  of  red  tape  required  in  sueh  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  was  bought  by  a 
griffin  (whom  he  nearly  killed)  for  twenty  rupees 
some  few  months  after  he  was  cast,  together  with 
his  being  excessively  hanl-mouthed,  and,  when  once 
set  agoing,  impossible  to  stop  until  he  chooses  to 
think  he  has  won  a  race,  tend  to  give  the  lie  to  this 
statement. 

The  judge  is  convoying  to  the  post  a  very  power¬ 
ful-looking  Australian  that  he  thinks  will  do  won¬ 
ders.  The  superintendent  of  police,  a  capital  rider, 
but  a  bit  of  a  dandy,  and  who  cares  much  more 
about  the  cut  of  his  boots,  breeches,  and  jac'ket 
than  the  cut  of  his  horse,  is  also  en  route  for  the 
starting-post,  accompanied  by  three  more  horses, 
whose  owners,  apparently,  have  more  money  than 
brains.  This  race  is  two  miles ;  and  the  start  takes 
place  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  almost  pre¬ 
vents  the  horses  being  seen  from  the  stand.  Those 

Sle  who  have  brought  glasses  are  constantly  ap- 
^  ;d  to  for  information,  and  the  stand  grows  very 
impatient.  The  collector  is  almost  white  with  anx¬ 
iety  ;  especially  when  he  sees  one,  two,  three,  and 
does  not  know  how  many  mure  false  starts. 

But,  thank  goodness,  the  Screw  is  behaving  him¬ 
self  for  a  wonder ;  indeed,  if  it  were  otherwise,  he 
would  long  ago  have  made  his  appearance  in  front 
of  the  stand.  As  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  Em¬ 
peror,  who  dances  in  anything  but  an  imperial 
manner  on  his  hind  legs;  and  the  rajah’s  horse 
seems  to  be  so  taken  with  his  performances,  that  he 
is  trying  his  best  to  imitate  him,  but  it  is  all  owing 
to  that  fool  on  the  gray,  that  ought  to  have  been  in 
the  buggy,  and  not  on  a  race-course.  The  collec¬ 
tor’s  eyes  ache  again  with  constant  straining,  so 
that  he  is  obliged  to  relieve  them  by  taking  down 
his  glasses. 

The  ladies  don’t  like  sitting  and  seeing  nothing, 
and  want  to  know  why  they  don’t  la'gin  ?  The 
collector  would  very  much  like  to  relieve  himself  of 
a  little  extra  steam  by  an  anathema  or  two  against 
the  man  on  the  gray,  but  wisely  refrains.  Ah ! 
there  they  go !  No,  it ’s  a  single  horseman,  and, 
horror  of  horrors !  the  collector  recognizes  the  Du- 
mulgundy-like  action  of  the  Screw.  But,  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  ?  Yes,  by  Jove  !  he  has  stopped  him ;  and 
the  beast  is  shaking  himself  like  a  rat ;  a  man  leads 
him  back;  and  —  they ’re  off'!  the  Screw  with  two 
strides  in  one,  determined  not  to  be  disappointed 
this  time. 

The  pace  is  awful  as  they  sweep  past  the  stand, 
and  the  ladies  wonder  how  any  man  can  keep  his 
seat  at  such  a  pace,  and  are  sure  they  would  scream 
and  drop  off.  But  in  the  short  space  of  time  taken 
to  express  this  wonder  the  horses  have  completed 
another  ejuarter  of  a  mile,  and  the  Screw,  who  is 
leading,  is  nearly  pulling  his  jockey  over  his  head. 
With  joy  the  collector  sees  that  Hawk  is  obliged  to 
keep  the  rajah’s  horse  going,  and,  barring  accidents, 
he  sees  the  race  is  won.  He ’s  not  quite  sure  of  his 
jockey  though,  for  he  is  a  stranger  to  him,  but  came 
with  a  great  reputation ;  and  the  thought  of  the 
steady  way  in  which  he  tried  to  snatch  the  last  race 
out  of  the  fire  partly  reassures  him.  They  have 
now  got  to  the  hill,  which  is  sure  to  find  out  the  soft 
ones*.  What  a  line  there  is  now !  What  tailing,  al¬ 
most  Indian  file.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  good 
race,  for  nothing  seems  to  have  a  chance  against  the 
Screw.  Nothing  has.  The  astounding  fact  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  stopped  when  he  wanted  to  go  has  put  the 
devil  into  the  Screw,  and  if  he  drops  dead  in  the  at¬ 


tempt,  he  ’ll  warm  them.  His  jockey  gives  him  a  I 
strong  pull  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  cunning 
old  horse  re.sponds  to  it  wonderfully,  pulling  himself 
together,  and  taking  a  breath  that  fiiirly  heaves  his 
joc-key’s  legs  out.  “  That ’s  your  sort,  old  chap,” 
says  the  jock.  “  1  like  to  feel  that,  and  I  know  j 
you 've  got  a  rush  left  in  you,  if  wanted.”  On  his  ' 
dropping  his  hands  again,  the  Screw  falls  into  his  old 
Dumulgundy-like  action,  holding  the  race  as  safe  as 
a  church.  Hawk  tries  a  rimh  at  the  distance,  but  , 
Hussar  only  manages  to  decrexse  the  distance  from 
the  Screw  bv  a  limgth,  then  dies  away  to  nothing,  j 
and  is  passeil  by  the  judge’s  horse,  but  cannot  over¬ 
haul  the  Screw  who  canters  in,  hands  down,  a  win¬ 
ner  of  upwanls  of  two  tiioiisand  rupees. 

After  the  Young  IVincc’s  Purse,  there  are  only 
two  races  left  for  decision,  and  the  s|K?ctators  (and 
I  dare  say  my  readers  too)  are  glad  of  it,  for  the  day  ' 
is  getting  excessively  warm.  Some  twenty  animals 
of  the  most  wretched  and  unracer-like  appearance 
are  brought  out  for  the  Hack  Stiikes.  Thero  are  1 
Roman-nosed  broken-kneed  Persians,  who  do  duty  ! 
in  buggies  during  the  rest  of  the  year ;  hide-bound  | 
animals,  that  have  been  cast  from  the  artillery  and  I 
cavalry  for  incurable  mange  ;  one  or  two  liow-kneed  j 
but  fine-framed  old  animals,  who  (if  they  could  , 
s[K!ak)  coiiUl  tell  pitiful  tales  of  the  career  of  a  high-  ; 
mettled  racer ;  and  —  yes  —  Budmash,  mounted  by  i 
Tomkins  in  a  resplendent  green  jacket,  with  yellow 
belt.  The  race  is  soon  over,  for  the  starter  did  not  i 
c.are  to  be  kept  broiling  in  the  sun  by  the  unwork-  | 
manlike  manoeuvres  of  the  would-be  jockeys ;  and 
after  one  false  start,  in  which  a  hot-brained  youth 
has  come  away  the  whole  length  of  the  course  alone  | 
in  his  glory,  warns  the  rest  that,  head  or  tail  fore¬ 
most,  he  WILL  start  them  this  time.  The  horses  ^ 
ran  the  race  from  end  to  end  without  any  assistance  | 
from  their  riders,  and  it  is  won  by  a  quondam  old  ' 
racer,  who  adds  another  leaf  to  his  autumn-tinged 
laurels. 

The  Pony  Race  is  rather  exciting,  the  terms  of 
the  race  being  that  the  second  pony  is  to  get  a  jxir- 
tion  of  the  stakes,  and  that  the  last  is  to  pay  thp 
third  pony’s  entrance  fee,  —  a  provision  sure  to  make 
each  competitor  try  his  best ;  for,  although  he  may 
see  that  he  has  no  chance  of  obtaining  first  or  sec¬ 
ond  honors,  yet  he  cannot  afi'onl  to  pull  up  and  walk 
in,  lest  he  should  have  to  pay  the  entrance-fee  of 
the  third.  But  hallo !  who  is  this  ?  It  is  the  doctor 
in  a  gaudy  racing-jacket,  a  pair  of  trousers  with 
straps,  and  a  long  pair  of  military  spurs.  He  is 
greeted  with  roars  of  laughter  as  he  passes  the 
stand,  and  cries  of  two  to  one  on  the  doctor.  Then 
some  one  explains  that,  at  mess  the  other  night,  the 
doctor  threw  out  hints  that  he  had  had  a  rather 
brilliant  career  on  the  English  turf,  before  he  en¬ 
tered  the  service;  whereupon  Simpkins  pounced 
upon  him,  and  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  promise 
to  ride  his  pony. 

The  course  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  they 
are  soon  started ;  they  are  all  pretty  close  together, 
with  the  exception  of  the  doctor,  who  got  oif  ill  in 
his  endeavors  to  keep  his  seat,  pulls  his  pony  back, 
and  is  hopelessly  out  of  the  nu‘e.  It  is  a  near  thing 
between  the  two  first,  both  well-known  perlbrmers. 
Some  seconds  after  the  race  is  finished,  the  doctor 
canters  past,  and  is  greeted  with  vociferous  cheer¬ 
ing.  “  Thank  you,  doctor,"  says  the  owner  of  the 
third  pony.  “  Why  ?”  says  the  doctor.  “  You  pay 
my  stake.”  The  doctor  is  wroth,  and  declares  that 
he  never  saw  that  proviso,  that  it  is  a  most  .absurd 
one,  and  that  he  never  heard  of  it  in  England ;  but 
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his  wrath  is  of  no  avail,  and  he  goes  olT  lioinc  in 
ga*at  dudgeon,  and  iloes  not  a]>pear  again  during 
the  rest  of  the  meeting.  The  staml  is  soon  emptied, 
and  the  great  eoneonrse  of  natives  go  jabbering  to¬ 
wards  the  bazaar. 

The  second  and  thii-d  days’  racing  arc  similar  to 
the  first:  the  rajah  and  tlie  collector  dividing  the 
large  j)rlzcs  pretty  eipially ;  and  the  smaller  being 
so  distributed  by  the  aid  of  handicaps,  that  none 
arc  great  losers,  and  many  are  slight  winners.  The 
owners  of  horses  are  j)leased  with  their  success,  and 
the  visitors  with  their  reception,  and  the  numerous 
balls  and  picnics.  Thus,  “the  races”  become  an 
epoch  from  which  future  events  will  be  calculated, 
until  the  next  meeting. 


ENGLAND’S  NATIONAL  DRINK. 

The  origin  of  the  use  of  malt  Tupior,  or  a  drink 
made  b^  steeping  grain  in  water,  and  afterwards 
fermenting  it,  seems  lost  in  the  night  of  antiipiity. 
Herodotus  attributes  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
brewing  to  Isis,  the  wife  of  Osiris.  What  is  certain 
is,  that  the  Egyptians,  so  versed  in  all  the  industrial 
arts  of  domestic  life,  included  brewing  among  the 
number.  Pelusium,  situated  on  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  was  at  a  very  remote  eiKX'h  particularly 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  malt  liipiors,  — 
one  called  carini,  sweet  and  glutinous,  the  other 
named  zythum,  more  attenuated  and  less  sweet,  and 
probably  analogous  to  modern  beer.  Pliny,  the 
Naturalist,  states  that  in  his  time  a  drink,  made 
from  fermented  grain,  was  in  general  use  under 
various  names  amongst  all  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  According  to  Isodoru-s  and  Onusius,  the 
ancient  Britons  and  other  Celtic  nations  practised 
a  moile  of  preparing  an  intoxicating  drink  from 
grain  which  did  not  tliifer  materially  Irom  our  mod¬ 
em  mode  of  brewing.  Tacitus  states  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Germans  for  their  drink  drew  a  liquor  from 
barley  or  other  grain  and  fermented  it,  so  jvs  to 
make  it  resemble  wine.  IIow  deejily  our  Scandi¬ 
navian  ancestors  were  imbued  with  the  merits  of 
malt  liquor  appeal's  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  car¬ 
dinal  point  of  belief  amongst  them  that  quaffing 
copious  draughts  of  ale  formed  one  of  the  chief 
felicities  of  their  heroes  in  the  halls  of  Odin. 

The  first  mention  of  ale  in  English  law  occurs  as 
early  as  the  Heptarchy,  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  King  of 
Wessex.  In  Wales,  and  also  in  Scotland,  it  was 
anciently  enacted  that  “  if  a  farmer  hath  no  mead, 
he  shall  pay  two  casks  of  spiced  ale,  or  four  casks  of 
common  ale  for  one  cask  of  mead.”  Ale  is  expressly 
named  as  one  of  the  licpiors  provided  fiir  a  royal 
banquet  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  An¬ 
ciently  ale  and  bread  appear  to  have  been  as.sociated 
as  equally  victuals,  or  alisolute  necessaries  of  life. 
That  this  was  the  case  ajqxars  from  the  assizes  or 
ordinances  of  bread  and  ale  whicli  were  instituted 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
price  and  quality  of  these  articles.  In  1  'ifiC,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  a  statute  was  passetl  (the  pre- 
aiiiDlc  of  which  alludes  to  earlier  statutes  on  the 
same  subject)  which  enacted  that  “  when  a  (juarter 
of  wheat  was  sold  for  3s.  or  3.1.  4(1.,  and  a  quarter  of 
barley  for  20  pence  or  24  pence,  and  a  quarter  of 
oats  tor  15  pence,  brewers  in  cities  could  afford  to 
sell  two  g.allons  of  ale  for  hi.,  and  out  of  cities  three 
gallons  for  Id. ;  and  when  in  a  town  three  gallons 
are  sold  for  Id.,  out  of  a  town  they  may  and  ought 
to  sell  four.  ’  How  completely  ale  was  the  national 
drink  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  is  made  very 


apparent  by  the  fact  of  its  incorporation  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  as  the  equivalent  of  festival  when  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  words.  Thus  bride-ale  (bridal^  is 
the  feast  in  honor  of  the  bride,  or  marriage ;  similar¬ 
ly  we  have  leet-ale,  laml>-ale,  Whitsun-ale.  A  bid¬ 
ale  was  when  a  poor  man,  decayed  in  his  substance, 
was  set  up  again  by  the  contributions  of  his  friends 
at  a  Sunday’s  feast.  Church-Ales,  as  they  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  Pierce,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  his 
answer  to  the  inquiries  of  Archbishop  Laud,  “  are 
when  the  people  go  from  afternoon  prayers  on  Sun¬ 
days  to  their  lawful  sports  and  pastimes  in  the 
churchyard,  or  in  the  neighliorhood,  or  in  some  pub¬ 
lic-house  where  they  drink  and  make  merry.  By 
the  lienevolence  of  the  people  at  these  ]>astimes, 
many  poor  parishes  have  cast  their  bells  and  lieauti- 
fieil  their  churches,  and  raised  stock  for  the  poor.” 
The  people  were  fond  of  these  recreations,  and  the 
bishop  recommends  them  as  bringing  the  people 
more  willingly  to  churcli,a8  tending  to  civilize  them 
and  to  compose  diffenmees  among  them,  and  as 
serving  to  increase  love  and  unity. 

The  period  when  hojis  were  first  introduced  into 
use  in  England  for  brewing  is  involved  in  much  ob¬ 
scurity.  On  the  strength  of  an  old  distich, — 

“  Turkeys,  carps,  hops,  piccarel,  and  beer 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  year,” 

it  has  lx>en  concluded  that  the  hop  was  first  brought 
into  England  from  Flanders  in  1524.  Although  it 
is  probable  that  the  ale  of  our  early  ancestors  —  at 
least  the  great  bulk  of  it  —  was  intended  to  be 
drunk  sweet  and  new,  and  that  the  term  beer  is 
comparatively  modem,  imported  with  the  use  of 
hops  from  the  Continent,  to  designate  the  new 
liquor,  the  aliove  date  is  certainlv  erroneous,  for  we 
read  in  the  Promptorinm  Parvulomm,  compiled  in 
1440,  and  which  throws  so  imich  light  upon  the  man¬ 
ners  of  our  ancestors  in  the  Middle  Ages.  “  Iloppe 
seedc  for  iK'yre.”  An  ancient  municipal  reconl, 
also  under  the  date  14.32,  has  the  following  entry  : 
“  Item,  jiayd  to  Davy,  here  brewer,  for  a  pyp  of 
here  that  was  droncke  at  the  Barrgeate  when  the 
furst  affray  was  of  the  Ffrensliemen,  vj.s.  viijrf.  ”  ; 
and  again,  under  the  date  1497  :  “  Half  a  barrel  of 
doble  here,  xxd.  Ten  gallons  peny  ale,  xc/.”  We 
seem  here  to  get  an  inkling  that  the  hieroglyjdiic  x, 
.\x,  and  xx.x  still  in  use  by  the  London  brewers  may 
possibly  have  originated  in  the  practice  of  writing 
the  price  of  the  ale  in  Roman  numerals  when  a  cer¬ 
tain  measure  of  the  tliree  ipialitics  in  vogue  bore 
the  respective  prices  of  x,  xx,  and  xxx  pence.  Fi¬ 
nally,  it  is  certain  that  hop  were  cultivated  in  Eng- 
laml  in  1463,  since  there  is  extant  a  le.ase  of  lands, 
in  Kent,  of  that  date,  in  which  a  provision  occurs 
for  taking  care  of  the  undcrwootl  fit  for  hop-poles. 
Whether  hops  were  in  use  in  England  in  the  time 
of  Chaucer  is  an  open  question.  The  word  beer 
does  not  occur  in  his  writings,  yet  it  would  appear 
that  London  ale  already  possessed  a  character  of  its 
own  by  which  it  could  be  distinguished  by  connois¬ 
seurs  ;  fiir  in  the  “  Canterbury  Tales,”  written  about 
1395,  we  read  of  “  the  Coke”  :  — 

“  W’el  couHe,  he  knowe  a  draught  of  London  ale.” 

The  Prulugue. 

Again  the  miller  in  his  prologue  says:  — 

“  And,  therefore,  if  that  I  ini..>speke  or  say. 

Wire  it  the  ale  of  Southwark  I  yon  pray.” 

With  reference  to  this  illscussion,  we  think  it  mapr’ 
fairly  be  said,  that  it  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  rely  '.oo  much  uj>on  negative 
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evidence.  It  must  be  remembered  that  wc  know 
nothing  of  the  ingredients  employed  for  flavoring 
the  spieeil  ale  mentioned  as  being  rated  at  half  tlie 
value  of  mead  and  double  the  value  of  common  ale, 
and  considering  that  the  hop  is  an  indigenous  plant, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  entered,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  alehoof,  or  ground-ivy  (which  we  know 
to  have  been  used  for  ale),  and  other  herbs,  into  the 
composition  in  question.  However  this  may  be,  there 
is  much  evidence  which  seems  to  point  to  a  great 
increase  in  the  use  of  hops  in  brewing  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  that,  like  most  new  things, 
whether  improvements  or  otherwise,  the  innovation 
encountereil  violent  opposition.  Tims,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.,  Parliament  was  petitioned  against 
that  wicked  weed  called  ho{)8;  and  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  year  of  Henry  VHl.  (1528),  their  antago¬ 
nists  suceeeded  in  getting  their  use  prohibited  under 
severe  penalties;  and  an  ale-man,  having  brought 
an  action  against  his  brewer  for  spoiling  his  ale  by 
putting  in  a  certain  weed  callwl  a  hop,  recovered 
damages.  The  king  had  probably  been  gained  over 
by  the  oppmition ;  at  any  rate,  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  victim  to  these  prejudices;  for,  in  1530,  he 
gives  an  injunction  to  his  brewer  not  to  put  any 
hops  or  brimstone  into  the  ale.  This  crusade  against 
hops  seems  not  long  to  have  survived  the  King.  In 
the  reign  of  Edwara  VI.,  in  the  year  1552,  the  term 
hop-qroumls  made  its  apjjearance  for  the  first  time 
in  English  law ;  and,  a  few  years  later,  the  merits 
of  hops  were  so  well  appreciated  that  Reynolde 
Scot  saj's :  “  If  your  ale  may  endure  a  fortnight, 
your  beere,  through  the  benefit  of  the  hoppe,  shall 
continue  a  month,  and  what  grace  it  yicldetii  to  the 
taste  all  men  may  judge  who  have  sense  in  their 
mouths.” 

In  his  fondness  for  malt  liquor  the  Englishman  of 
to-day  does  not  belie  his  ancestors,  but  aptiears  fully 
a  match  for  them,  whether  Britons,  Saxons,  or 
Northmen.  Upwanls  of  sixty  millions  a  year, — 
a  sum  appro.ximating  to  the  amount  annually  levied 
by  taxation,  —  being  expended  by  him  on  this  truly 
national  beverage.  Strange  to  say,  however,  its 
consumption  is  attended  with  a  curious  anomaly. 
Less  than  one  half  of  it  Is  drunk  in  perfection,  or 
in  its  best  condition,  the  larger  piortion  becoming 
more  or  less  flat,  hard,  and  unpalatable,  or  even 
sour  before  it  is  consumed.  From  the  day  of  the 
tapping  of  the  cask,  with  the  gradual  entrance  of 
atmospheric  air,  the  liquor  undergoes  progressive 
deterioration,  first  becoming  flat  and  imnalatablc, 
from  the  loss  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  then  sour, 
from  having  its  spirit  converted  into  acetic  acid  by 
the  alisorption  of  oxygen.  In  fact,  day  by  day,  as 
the  palate  unplea.santly  detects,  it  may  be  said  to 
advance  one  step  further  on  the  road  to  vinegar. 

Spring  water,  the  drink  provided  for  man  and 
animals  by  nature,  is  always  found  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is  to  this  gas  it  owes  its 
freshness,  briskness,  agreeable  taste,  and  doubtless 
an  increased  suitability  for  aiding  the  process  of 
digestion.  The  precise  nature  of  the  assistance 
contributed  by  carbonic  acid  towards  this  function 
we  are  unable  to  define ;  but  the  Instinct  which 
finds  it  grateful  vouches  for  its  utility,  and  its  re¬ 
freshing  and  invigorating  properties  in  the  case  of  a 
jaded  stomach  are  so  palpable,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  power  of  influencing  the  functions  of  this 
organ  beneficially.  Beer  or  ale,  then,  which  has 
become  stale  and  flat  from  the  loss  of  its  carbonic 
acid,  is  deteriorated  no  less  In  its  dietetic  than  in  its 
palatable  qualities,  —  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  cir¬ 


cumstance  that  many  who  drink  bottled  ale  with  a 
relish,  and  find  it  agree  with  them,  can  scarcely 
venture  to  take  draught  ale  without  siiflering  from 
headache.  In  ca.ses  of  renal  dl.sease,  also,  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  malt  liquor  as  a  beverage  applies  with 
twofold  force  to  its  coiisumptlon  In  draught,  its 
injurious  tendency  in  such  cases  being  greatly  miti¬ 
gated,  if  not  I’cmoved,  by  taking  It  only  when 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  so  as  to  be  in  an  etfer- 
vescing  state.  The  palate,  however,  pronounces  so 
decidedly  in  favor  of  ale  that  is  fresh  and  brisk  with 
carlioiiic  acid,  compared  with  that  which  is  vapid 
and  flat  from  the  alisence  of  this  gas,  that  no  better 
guide  than  tfui/e  need  be  desired,  a  fact  sulliciently 
evinced  by  the  large  consumption  of  bottled  ale  and 
beer  by  tiie  public,  at  a  cost  of  more  thau  double 
that  of  the  same  lirpiors  In  draught. 

The  present  price  of  Ba.s.s’s  or  Allsopp’s  pale  ale  in 
wood  is  33s.  per  kilderkin  (18  gallons),  being  Is. 
lOi/.  per  gallon  ;  the  same  ijuantity  of  ahs  in  bottle 
(reputed  pints,  at  4.s.  3</.)  costs  76ji.  6i/.,  being  4s. 
3f/.  per  gallon,  or  2^  the  price  in  wowl.  Tliose, 
then,  who  desire  to  drink  their  ale  aerated  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid  or  effervescing,  must  add  to  l.s.  lOt/.  per 
gallon,  the  cost  in  wood,  an  additional  2.s.  5</. ;  and 
hence  it  happens  that,  in  spite  of  the  unequivocal 
verdict  of  taste,  bottled  ale  is  only  habitually  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  wealthier  classes,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  being  debarred  by  motives  of  economy  from 
taking  It,  except  as  an  occasional  luxury.  The 
public  at  large  not  being  able  to  aflbrd  to  drink  the 
kind  they  would  prefer,  fluctuate  as  an  alternative 
between  two  evils ;  —  either,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
have  a  small  cask  of  beer,  with  the  result  of  drink¬ 
ing  it  fresh  and  good  the  first  week  (or  fortnight, 
according  to  its  quality  and  the  weather),  p.assable 
the  second,  and  flat  and  hard  the  third,  witli  a  resi¬ 
due  of  five  per  cent  so  sour  as  to  be  obliged  to  be 
thrown  away ;  or,  tired  or  sour  beer,  they  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  notoriously  adulterated  mixture  of  the 
retailer,  and  knowingly  barter  the  purity  of  their 
liquor  for  the  higher  average  of  freshness  and  pal- 
atabllity  obtained  by  his  more  rapid  consumption. 

Such  is  the  present  position  of  the  British  public 
with  regard  to  their  national  beverage,  but  such  it 
will  remain  no  longer.  An  exceedingly  simple  ap¬ 
paratus  has  just  been  invented,  by  means  ol  which 
ale  on  draught  may  be  impregnated  with  any  de¬ 
sired  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  thus  acquiring  the 
sparkling  character  and  valuable  dietetic  properties 
of  bottled  ale,  with  a  decidedly  superior  flavor,,  for 
the  carbonic  acid,  not  being  proiluced  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  liquor,  as  in 
the  case  of  bottled  ale,  the  drink  does  not  undergo 
that  impoverishment  or  attenuation  which,  to  the 
palate  of  many,  forms  a  great  drawback  to  the  use 
of  bottled  malt  liquor.  If,  as  we  are  a.ssured,  draught 
ale  can  be  aerated  in  the  manner  described,  and  a 
beverage  produced  which  is  universally  preferred  to 
bottled  ale,  at  one  tenth  the  additional  cost  of  the 
latter,  wc  Iiope  to  see  the  benefit  conferred  by  the 
invention  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  members 
of  the  community,  and  the  poorest  classes  enabled 
to  drink  whatever  malt  liquor  they  can  aflbrd  spark¬ 
ling  and  effervescing  with  carbonic  acid  in  its  high¬ 
est  state  of  perfection. 


IN  THE  MONT  CENIS  TUNNEL. 


THROtJon  the  fertile  vine  lulls  and  over  the  broad, 
extended  plains  of  Burgundy  —  by  Dijon,  Ma^on, 
Cuioz,  Chamber}',  and  Aix,  winding  gracefully 


IN  THE  MONT  CENIS  TUNNEL. 


around,  and  suddenly  darting  into  and  out  of  tunnels 
on  the  borders  of  the  lovely,  lonely  lake  of  Bourgy, 
and  then  along  the  banks  of  the  Arc  —  the  rad¬ 
way  train,  in  its  progress  from  Paris  towanl  Turin, 
finally  arrives  at  the  little  Savoyanl  village  of  St. 
Michel.  Here  the  railway  terminates;  and,  con¬ 
signed  to  the  very  untender  mercies  of  the  shaky 
diligence,  the  traveller,  after  a  drive  of  twenty-five 
miles  through  the  barren  valley,  reaches  Lans-le- 
Itourg,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis ;  and  crossing  this 
to  Susa,  there  again  takes  rail,  and  on  to  Turin.  In 
a  little  more  than  four  years  hence,  if  no  unforeseen 
event  occur,  this  route  will  be  materially  changed, 
and  voyagers  giving  St.  Michel,  with  its  dingy  houses 
and  bad  dinners,  the  go-by,  ami  continuing  in  the 
railway  wagon  up  the  banks  of  the  Arc,  will  take 
a  turn  at  Motlane,  ten  miles  up  the  valley,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  scaling  the  Alps,  will  go  rushing  through 
their  stony  heart. 

The  Arc,  rising  in  the  Alps  near  Mont  Cenis, 
pours  down  the  valley  which  bears  its  name,  and 
empties  into  the  Isere,  near  Chamouset.  Near 
the  little  hamlet  of  Fourneaux,  eight  miles  from 
St.  Michel,  the  river  makes  a  bend  in  a  south¬ 
erly  direction.  Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Alps,  in  the  valley  watered  by  the  Dora-Ripeira, 
the  Dora  very  accommodatingly  also  makes  a  liend 
towards  the  north  ;  ami  thus,  at  these  two  points, 
the  valleys  of  the  Dora  and  the  Arc,  make  the  near¬ 
est  approach  to  each  other  in  all  their  course. 
Here,  in  these  two  secluded  little  nooks,  they  seem 
to  have  had  a  fancy  for  making  each  other’s  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  each  here  made  advances  .as  far  a.s 
not  merely  propriety,  but  Nature  herself  permitted. 
But  the  rugged,  frowning,  unsympathetic  Alps  stootl 
sentinel  and  barrier  between  them,  and  roughly 
rejecting  their  cooing  and  wooing,  turned  them 
0^'  again  in  difTerent  directions,  each  to  pursue  its 
own  course  toward  the  mighty  sea.  This  barrier, 
skill,  science,  enterprise,  and  determination  are  rap¬ 
idly  breaking  down,  and  before  many  years  shall 
have  pasfied,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  Dora 
and  the  Arc,  though  not  indeed  pennitted  to  min¬ 
gle  their  waters  together  in  joy,  will  be  firmly  and 
forever  united  in  the  bands  of  iron. 

It  was  owing  to  this  pro.ximity  of  the  two  valleys 
at  those  points,  that  Fourneaux  upon  the  French, 
and  Bardoncchc  upon  the  Italian  side,  were  selected 
as  the  entrances  and  termiui  of  the  great  Alpine 
tunnel.  It  was  found  that  a  straight  line  between 
them  and  through  the  Alps  would  measure  12,220 
metres',  or  13,577  yards,  about  seven  and  seven 
tentlis  miles.  Forneaux  and  Bardoneche  were 
also  happily  situated  for  a  convenient  junction  with 
the  railways  already  constructed,  and  the  geological 
character  of  the  mountain  itself  was  found  to  be  a 
favorable  one  for  penetration. 

It  was  not  until  some  years  after  it  was  decided 
that  the  tunnel  should  be  excavated  that  the  work 
was  actually  commenced.  In  and  out  of  the  Italian 
Parli.nnent,  by  scientific  men,  professors,  and  lay¬ 
men,  all  sorts  of  objections  were  made  to  its  practi¬ 
cability,  all  kinds  of  horrible  possibilities  were  im¬ 
agined,  as  obstacles  in  its  way.  Rock  might  be 
struck  of  so  impenetrable  a  nature  that  the  keenest- 
tempered  instruments  would  be  battered  and  turned 
aside  without  making  upon  it  the  slightest  impres¬ 
sion  ;  so  hard,  that  charges  of  powder,  no  matter 
how  heaver  would  be  blown  from  it,  as  they  would 
from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  without  detaching  or 
even  shivering  the  surrounding  mass.  Immense 
subterranean  caverns  and  yawning  chasms,  and 


abysses  reaching  down  to  Hades  itself,  might  be 
encountered.  Lai^e  lakes  might  be  unbosomed, 
and  rivers  might  come  pouring  through  fissures  in 
the  rock ;  and  not  only  drown  all  the  workmen, 
but,  rushing  through  the  tunnel  on  either  side, 
overwhelm  the  valleys  of  the  Dora  and  the  Arc. 
Fire  itself  might  be  encountered,  and  the  workmen 
suffocated  with  poisonous  ga.sea.  These  were  some 
of  the  imagined  and  imaginary  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  commencement  and  completion  of  the 
enterprise ;  but  there  were  others  of  a  much  more 
practical,  ami  therefore  formidable  nature  to  be 
overcome. 

The  usual  mode  of  making  tunnels  is  by  sinking 
vertical  shafts  or  wells  at  convenient  distances,  and 
working  through  from  one  to  the  other.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  that  would  have  been  utterly  impracticable. 
It  was  found  that  at  a  distance  of  722  yanls  from 
the  mouth,  a  well  must  have  been  1,000  feet  in 
depth;  at  3,000  yartls,  3,593  feet;  and  at  6,333 
yards,  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  tunnel,  a  verti¬ 
cal  shaft  must  have  been  5,400  feet  deep,  —  a  well 
which  by  the  ordinary  processes  would  re«|uire  nearly 
forty  years  to  dig.  In  case  the  shafts  were  made 
oblique,  instead  of  vertical,  they  would  have  been 
almost  as  long  as  the  tunnel  itseli'.  There  was  then 
but  one  way  to  open  this,  and  that  was  by  attacking 
it  at  the  two  ends, — the  mountain  at  its  two  opposite 
bases.  But  here  arose  another  difficulty.  How  were 
laborers  to  be  supplied  with  air  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  three  miles  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  ? 
In  tunnelling  by  hand,  fifty  or  sixty  years  wouhl 
have  passed  away  before  the  completion  of  this 
work,  and  some  more  rapid  process  must  be  applied. 
Steam,  the  ordinary  motive  power,  requires  fire  to 
generate  it,  and  fire  feeds  upon  air.  It  was  evident 
that  this  could  not  be  made  use  of,  and  that  a  new 
motive  jKiwer  must  be  applieil.  A  happy  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  led  to  this  result. 

An  English  engineer,  named  Bartlett,  had  in¬ 
vented  a  perforating  apparatus  which,  being  set  in 
motion  by  steam-power,  drove  a  drill  like  a  batter¬ 
ing-ram  against  the  face  of  the  rock,  in  time  making 
a  hole  deep  and  large  enough  to  be  charged  with 
powder.  Three  Italian  engineers,  Messrs.  Sommel- 
lier,  Grandis,  and  Grattoni,  were  at  about  the  same 
time  experimenting  upon  compressed  air  a.s  a  motive 
power,  with  the  immediate  object  of  applying  it  to 
the  propulsion  of  railway  trains  up  a  steep  incline 
in  the  Apennines.  It  occurred  to  these  gentlemen 
that,  could  a  combination  be  made  of  their  motive 
power  and  Bartlett’s  apparatus,  the  result  would  be 
precisely  the  machine  for  boring  a  tunnel  through 
the  Alps.  The  motive  power  would  cost  nothing, 
and  instead  of  consuming  air,  would  supply  it  to  the 
workmen.  Years  of  labor  and  of  thought  were  ex¬ 
pended  in  contriving,  combining,  and  experiment¬ 
ing;  and  the  result  has  been  the  perforating  ma¬ 
chine,  moved  by  common  tiir  compressed  to  one  sixth 
its  natural  bulk,  and  consequently  when  set  free 
exercising  an  expansive  force  equal  to  that  of  six 
atmospheres,  which  are  now  working  their  way 
through  the  Alps  at  the  rate  of  three  yards  a  day. 
The  work  was  commenced  by  hand  at  Bardoneche 
in  1857,  and  continued  till  1861,  when  the  perfora¬ 
tors  were  introduced,  after  about  900  yards  hail 
been  accomplished.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1863  that  the  perforators  entered  upon  the  French 
side,  the  intermediate  time  having  been  occupied  in 
erecting  dwellings  for  the  workmen,  machine-shops, 
all  the  appliances  necessary  for  such  an  immense 
undertaking. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


Provided  with  a  “  p»*rinit  ”  to  visit  the  tunnel  .md 
insjKvt  the  air-eoniprt'ssing  inachiner}-,  I  arrived  at 
Fourneaux  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  October, 
the  iK-niiission  Ix-ing  available  for  the  following  *lay. 
Foriiierlv  all  visitors  who  presented  tlteinselves  wea* 
freely  adniitted,  but  as  the  tunnel  advanced  farther 
and  farther  in  its  progress  through  the  mountain, 
the  danger  attending  the  entrance  of  strangers,  anil 
the  annoyance  thereby  caused  to  the  workmen, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  some  more  strict  rule 
shouUl  be  adopted.  At  present  permissions  are 
granted  but  for  the  fifth  and  twentieth  of  eai-h 
month,  and  then  only  ujion  apidication  to  the  “Di- 
rezione  Tecnica  del  traforo  delle  Alpi,”  at  'I'urin. 

Fourneaux,  on  the  high  road  from  St.  Michel  to 
Lans-le-Bourg,  and  about  eight  miles  from  the 
former,  I  found  a  miserable  little  village  in  a  naiTow 
part  of  the  valley,  built  partly  on  the  river  bank, 
but  principally  ujwn  the  hillside.  Nature  here, 
wild  and  rugged  as  it  is,  is  grandly  beautiful.  Tlie 
Grand  Vallon,  Ijeneath  whose  summit  the  tunnel  is 
to  run,  r.aises  its  lofty  snow-lx)nneted  head  11,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  into  the,  sky.  By  the 
side  of  it  is  Charmey,  its  summit  now  also  crowned 
with  a  recent  fall  of  snow,  which  has  whitened  tlie 
branches  of  the  mountain  firs  growing  up  to  the  very 
top.  Down  the  mountain  reach  the  firs  and  pines, 
darkly,  almost  blackly,  green.  ^Mingled  with  them 
are  less  hardy  trees,  their  leaves  ruddy  with  the  hues 
of  autumn ;  and  fruit-covered  barbeixy  bushes, 
which  give  a  rich  variegated  color  to  the  hillside. 

All  around  are  piled  up  the  Alps,  rising  one  alwve 
the  other ;  and  at  either  extremity  of  vision,  look¬ 
ing  u|>  or  down  the  valley,  it  seems  shut  in  by  these 
eternal  mountains.  It  was  nearly  dark,  and  the 
lengthening  shadows  were  rapidly  crawling  up  the 
mountain  side,  and  departing  sunlight  was  tinging 
tlie  summits  with  that  rich  creainv  hue  which  dying 
daylight  impressi's  uikmi  snow.  1  liad  but  time  to 
take  a  general  view  of  Fourneaux  and  its  surround¬ 
ings  when  darkness,  which  sets  in  early  in  these  val¬ 
leys,  came  down  and  shut  it  out.  A  better  dinner 
than  I  supposed  could  be  obtained  in  the  uninviting 
little  aidierge  in  which  I  had  installed  myself,  and  a 
bottle  of  tolerable  Savoy  wine,  preiiared  me  for  a 
night  of  rest;  and  the  mountain  torront  of  Charmey 
which  came  tumbling  directly  beneath  my  window, 
soon  lulled  me  to  sleep  with  its  rude,  monotonous 
music. 

The  “Mont  Cenis”  tunnel,  as  this  is  usually 
called,  is  an  egregious  misnomer,  Mont  Cenis  being 
distant  at  leiist  sixteen  miles  from  the  French,  and 
twenty  from  the  Italian  entrance.  The  line  of  the 
tunnel  pa.sses  l)eneath  three  peaks,  ri'spectively 
called  the  “Col  Frej  us,”  the  “  Grand  Vallon,”  and 
tlie  “  Col  de  la  Roue,”  the  first  Ix'ing  upon  the 
Fronch  and  the  latter  upon  the  Italian  slope,  and 
the  Grand  Vallon  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Mont  Cenis,  being  the  best  known 
of  any  of  the  range  in  this  vicinity,  will  doubtless 
continue  to  caixy  off  the  honors.  In  behalf,  how¬ 
ever,  of  modest  merit,  which,  the  poet  says,  “  seeks 
the  shade”  (and  if  this  be  true,  the  (5ol  Frejiis 
should  possess  an  immense  deal  of  that  valuable 
(juality,  as  it  has  certainly  sought  out  about  the 
“shadiest”  jHisition  in  the  entire  valley),  I  desire  to 
put  up<)n  reconl  its  claim  against  the  recognized 
one  of  its  loftier  and  more  aspiring  neighbor. 

'Fhe  first  visit  we  made  in  the  morning  was  to  the 
air-compressing  establishment,  situated  half  a  mile 
from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Arc.  Without  diagrams,  and  even  with  them. 


the  unscientific  reader  Would  fail  fully  to  comjii-e- 
hend  the  structure  and  action  of  the  powerful  and 
delicate  machinery  here  employed.  Twenty  iron 
pijx“s  or  tulx-s,  giving  the  ensemble  the  appearance 
of  a  huge  organ,  stand  upright  at  a  height  of  thirty 
feet  in  the  air;  in  these,  by  an  oscillating  motion, 
caused  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  water,  coniiiioii  air  is 
compressed  to  one  sixth  its  natural  bulk.  This  rise 
and  fall  is  caused  by  a  series  of  pistons  working  in 
the  tubes.  As  the  piston  ascends,  it  jiushes  the  wa¬ 
ter  Indore  it,  and  this  in  turn  eonijiresses  the  air, 
and  chases  it  into  a  reservoir.  As  it  descends,  a 
valve  near  the  top  is  opened,  through  which  the 
common  air  rushes  to  supply  the  vacuum,  and  this 
in  turn  is  compressed  and  pushed  into  the  reser¬ 
voir.  The  jiistons  are  worked  bv  water-wheels; 
and  thus  one  force  which  costs  notliing  is  made  to 
maniifaetiirc  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere  a 
power  which  is  now  Ixiring  through  the  hardest 
rock. 

From  the  reservoir  an  iron  pipe  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  in  sections  eight  feet  in  length,  the  joints 
being  rendered  air-tight  by  cushions  of  caoiitchoiie, 
and  laid  upon  the  tops  of  stone  posts,  conveys  the 
compressed  air  along  the  roadside  till  nearly  oppo¬ 
site  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  where,  taking  a  sharp 
turn,  it  follows  a  steep  incline,  upon  which  a  double- 
track  railway  is  laid,  up  to  the  entrance.  We  fol¬ 
lowed  the  course  of  the  pipe  up  this  incline,  upon 
which  the  “  kangaroo  wagons  ”  (so  called  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  peculiar  construction,  the  two  front 
wheels  being  made  lower  than  the  hind  ones,  giving 
the  w.agon  the  appearance  of  a  kangaroo)  wero 
mounting,  heavily  laden  with  stone,  cut  for  the 
mason-work  of  the  tunnel.  Four  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  steep  stone  steps  brought  us  up  on  a  laige 
artificial  plateau,  formed  bv  the  debris  firought  fnmi 
out  the  excavation  and  shot  down  the  mountain¬ 
side. 

Nothing  seemed  so  surjn’isiug,  and  nothing  could 
be  so  likely  to  astonish  the  general  observer,  as  the 
fact  that  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  is  at  a  distance  of 
105  metres,  or  340  feet  alwve  the  level  of  the  val¬ 
ley.  The  reason,  however,  is  evident  enough  when 
the  facts  of  the  case  are  known.  Tlie  two  ojiposite 
valkM'S  of  the  .^re  and  the  Dora  (lifter  in  their 
heights  alwve  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  former  being 
at  an  elevation  of  1,202  nietu's  and  a  fraction,  while 
the  latter  has  an  elevation  of  1,335.  line,  there- 
fi)re,  run  straight  from  the  base  of  the  mountain  on 
the  Bardoneche,  or  most  elevated  side,  would  emerge 
upon  the  Fourneau.x  side  at  a  distance  of  132  me¬ 
tres  above  the  valley.  This  dift'erence  is  to  be  com¬ 
pensated  for,  and  it  is  done  by  commencing  the 
tunnel  on  this  side  at  an  elevation  of  105  metres, 
and  giving  a  much  steeper  grade  from  the  noi'th 
end  to  the  centre  than  from  the  other,  the  grade  in 
the  one  case  being  0.022  to  the  metre,  and  in  the 
other  but  0.0005. 

Arrived  at  the  entrance,  1  delivered  my  letter  to 
Signore  Genesio,  the  director  of  the  workmen,  who 
invited  me  into  his  bureau,  where  he  called  my  at¬ 
tention  to  a  caoutchouc  coat  reaching  nearly  to  the 
heels,  and  which  he  recommended  me  to  put  on. 
We  then  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  where, 
each  receiving  from  the  custodian  a  lighted  lamp, 
attached  to  a  wire  about  eighteen  inches  in  lengtli, 
we  commenced  our  journey  into  “  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.” 

The  entrance  does  not  materially  differ  in  ap¬ 
pearance  from  that  of  ordinary  railw.iy  tunnels.  It 
IS  here  built  up  and  faced  with  solid  masonry,  and  is 
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twenty-five  feet  tliree  and  a  lialf  inches  wide  at  the  I 
base,  twenty-six  feet  two  and  three  (juarters  inches  at 
the  broadest  part,  and  twenty-four  teet  seven  inches 
high.  A  double  railway  track  emerges  from  the 
mouth,  and  wagons  loaded  with  debris  were  coming 
out ;  and  others,  filled  with  cut  stones  for  the  ina.son- 
work,  drills,  and  other  working  utensils,  going  in. 
As  we  entered,  the  only  light  we  could  stie  ahead 
was  a  gas  jet  blazing  in  the  distance. 

Along  either  side  of  the  tunnel  there  is  a  trotloir 
of  flagstones,  upon  which  we  walked,  lighting  a  path 
for  our  feet  with  the  lamp  which  hung  near  them. 
The  air-conduit  is  ranged  along  the  side  of  the  gal¬ 
lery,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  tunnel,  between  the 
two  lines  of  rails,  a  canal  has  been  dug,  through  which 
the  gas  and  water  pipes  are  conveyed  to  the  end  of 
the  gallery.  This  canal  is  wide  and  deep  enough  to 
aflbrd  a  refuge  for  the  workmen  and  a  means  of 
exit  in  case  the  tunnel  should  be  filled  by  a  fall  of 
the  crumbling  rock  above.  The  masonry  on  either 
side  was  damp,  and  in  many  places  little  streams 
came  trickling  through  it,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  in  time  this  constant  percolation  must  inevita¬ 
bly  wear  away  the  cement  which  binds  the  blocks 
of  stone  together,  and  undermine  the  vault.  Over¬ 
head,  the  masonry  is  not  visible,  nothing  being  seen 
but  a  wooden  partition,  dividing  the  tunnel  into  two 
equal  galleries  alwve  and  lielow.  The  object  of  this, 
which  IS  only  temporary,  is  to  create  a  current,  the 
rarefied  air  from  the  lower  gallery  rising  and  rushing 
out  through  the  upper,  while  fresh  air  comes  into 
the  lower  one  to  supply  its  place.  As  yet  this  par¬ 
tition  extends  only  a  short  distance,  and  is  not  of 
much  practicivl  value. 

We  passed  the  g<is  jet,  and  looking  before  us,  s.aw 
nothing  but  the  most  impenetrable  darkness ;  and 
looking  behind,  I  observed  the  entrance  gradually 
growing  smallei*,  until  after  I  had  continually  turned 
and  watched  it  till  it  had  dwindled  down  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  size  of  an  ap[)le,  it  suddenly  dropped  out  of 
sight,  as  the  sun  sinks  below  the  horizon  in  a  calm 
summer  sea.  Peering  then  in  either  direction,  I 
saw  only  impenetrable  darkness.  I  use  the  word 
“  saw  ”  advisedly,  for  this  darkness  here  in  the  bow¬ 
els  of  the  earth  seemed  to  be  palpable  and  ponder¬ 
able,  —  something  more  than  what  the  philosophers 
define  as  a  mere  absence  of  light,  —  something  lieav- 
ier  and  more  solid  than  a  negative,  —  a  real  posi¬ 
tive  entity,  which  it  seemed  to  me  I  could  feel 
pressing  against  and  around  me,  as,  guided  by  the 
flaring  flame  of  our  lamps,  we  forced  our  way 
through  it.  Upon  inquiring  of  my  guide  how  far 
we  had  reached,  he  called  my  attention  to  a  little 
notch  in  the  wall,  where  the  distance  was  marked 
1 ,000  metres,  or  about  two  thirds  of  a  mile. 

A  dull  rumbling  sound  attracted  my  attention ; 
and  in  the  distance,  and  seeming  miles  away,  lights 
were  dancing  up  and  down  in  the  murky  air,  as 
the  feu  follet,  or  wildfire,  dances  and  flite  in  summer 
evenings  over  marshes,  bogs,  and  fens.  These  were 
the  lamps  carried  by  some  workmen  going  out,  and 
a  wagon  loaded  with  de'bris  soon  came  rolling  by 
us.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  experienced  no  particular 
difficulty  in  breathing,  —  a  sensation  only  that  the 
air  was  unnatural  and  dank,  like  that  in  a  cellar. 
As  we  advanced,  however,  it  began  to  grow  hot  and 
stifling,  and  we  entered  a  thick  yellow  fog,  redolent 
of  the  fumes  of  gunpowder,  —  which,  indeed,  it 
was,  seeking  its  way  towards  the  mouth  of  the  tun¬ 
nel.  ’  This  was  very  disagreeable,  almost  suffocating, 
producing  a  sensation  of  heaviness  upon  the  brain, 
a  dull  headache,  and  a  fearful  feeling  of  dread.  As 


we  walked  on  we  saw  lights  again,  dancing  like  fire¬ 
flies  in  the  distance,  and  soon  a  party  of  rough,  half- 
naked,  smoke-begrimed  men,  who  loomed  up  in  the 
log  like  enormous  giants  as  they  approached,  passed 
us  on  their  way  from  work. 

At  a  distance  of  1,070  yanls,  or  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  entrance,  we  came  iqion  a  little  cabin,  or 
barrack,  built  upon  one  side,  and  here  my  guide  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  completed  portion  of  the  tunnel 
ended.  Entering  the  cabin,  and  following  his  ad¬ 
vice  and  example,  I  gladly  removed  coat  and  vest, 
covering  myself  again  with  the  caoutchouc ;  and, 
picking  and  trimming  our  lamfis,  we'  darted  again 
into  the  darkness.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  Seen 
plain  sailing,  walking  along  with  as  little  difficulty 
or  obstacle  as  on  a  sidewalk  in  a  deserted  street. 
Upon  quitting  this,  however,  we  entered  the  gallery 
in  corso  di  scacazione,  that  portion  of  the  tunnel 
which,  having  lieen  opened  by  the  perforating  ma¬ 
chines,  was  now  being  enlarged  by  the  onlinary 
hand  process.  Here  there  was  no  longer  any  troltoir, 
and,  picking  our  way  over  piles  of  rocks,  which 
looked  as  though  they  had  been  thrown  in  confusion 
by  giants  at  play,  dodging  wagons  passing  in  and 
out,  passing  groups  of  swarthy  workmen,  through 
an  atmosphere  yellow,  thick,  and  stifling,  we  at 
length  came  upon  a  group  of  men  standing  quiet¬ 
ly  as  if  awaiting  something,  in  front  of  a  heavy 
oaken  door,  which  closed  the  passage  in  advance  of 
us.  My  guide  said  we  must  stop  here  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  I  imagined  the  cause,  and  selecting  the  softest, 
smoothest-looking  rock,  sat  down  and  meditated. 

Here  was  I,  more  than  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel,  with  a  mile  of  Al|)s  piled  above  my 
head.  The  gallery  was  not  more  than  ten  feet 
wide  and  seven  high,  and  its  roof  and  sides  were 
of  jagged,  sharp,  protruding  rocks,  seeming  to  need 
but  a  slight  shaking  to  send  them  tumbling  down 
about  our  ears.  Suppose  they  should  tumble,  and  we 
be  all  buried  alive  in  this  hole  in  the  earth  !  Sup¬ 
pose  some  of  the  predicted  rivers  or  possible  lakes 
should  find  their  way  through  some  aperture  just 
opened,  and  engulf  us  now  !  Suppose  the  air-pipe 
should  burst,  or,  worse  still,  the  supply  of  air  be 

stopped,  and  we  all  suffocated  !  Suppose - ,  but 

the  thread  of  my  rapidly-crowding  hypotheses  was 
broken  by  a  sudden  sound  which  might  well,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  have  appalled  a  braver  and 
more  firmly  constituted  man,  and  which  for  an  in¬ 
stant  made  me  believe  that  one  of  my  suppositions 
was  about  to  become  a  reality.  Bang  !  —  but  not 
the  sharp  cracking  “  bang  ”  of  a  heated  cannon,  or 
the  sound  of  a  rock-blast  in  the  open  air,  —  a  deail, 
dull,  rumbling  e.xplasion,  which  reverberated  through 
the  gallery,  and  seemed  to  give  the  whole  earth  a 
shake.  1  started,  and  involuntarily  looked  up,  as  if 
expecting  to  see  the  stony  roof  give  way  and  tum¬ 
ble.  Bang !  bang !  bang !  in  rapid  succession  five 
or  six  other  blasts  were  blown ;  the  oaken  doors 
were  opened,  a  huge  gust  of  thick  yelloiv  smoke 
and  stifling  black  gunpowder  came  rushing  toward 
us,  when  my  guide  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  and 
said  we  could  now  jiroceed.  1  uttereil  an  inward 
“  thank  Grod  !  ”  tliat  I  was  re.illy  safe,  ami  speedily 
sprang  up  and  joined  him. 

Passing  beyond  the  heavy  oaken  doors,  still  care¬ 
fully  picking  oiir  way  over  the  stones  through  the 
gallery,  growing  lower  ami  narrower  at  every  step, 
through  the  smoke  we  soon  discovered  a  brilliant 
blaze  of  gas,  and  heard  a  sharp  hissing  sound.  Sud¬ 
denly  we  emerged  from  the  heat  and  smoke,  and 
were  breathing  an  air  fi’esh,  sweet,  exhilarating,  and 
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I  doubly  urateful  to  the  lunm  after  the  deteriorated 
innteriul  upon  wliich  they  had  been  feeding.  We 
were  in  tlie  “  advanced  gallery  ”  at  the  cnil  of  the 
tunnel,  and  before  us  was  the  ajfuslo,  bearing  its 
nine  p<.‘rforators,  persistently  striking  and  boring 
i  their  way  into  the  solid  rxx-k,  scattering  around 
them  sparks  of  fire  struck  off  at  every  blow. 

I  The  gallery  here  is  not  quite  nine  feet  in  width, 
and  but  eight  and  a  half  in  height.  The  affunto,  as 
the  huge  structure  is  called  upon  which  the  per¬ 
forating  machines  are  borne,  and  which  bears  pre- 
!  cisely  the  same  relation  to  them  that  the  carnage 
does  to  the  gun,  nearly  fills  up  the  entire  space.  In 
order  to  oliserve  the  action  of  the  machinery,  we 
were  obliged  to  coast  carefully  along  the  side  of 
this  heavy  wagon,  and  when  arrived  at  the  front,  to 
I  wedge  ourselves  between  it  and  the  rock,  with  just 
j  space  enough  to  stand  in, 

!  Here  the  sights  and  sounds  really  became  cheer- 
I  fill  and  pleasant.  The  gallery  is  brilli.antly  lighted  ; 
the  compi’c.ssed  air,  a  jet  of  which  is  constantly  es¬ 
caping  from  the  conduit  pijie,  is  fresh,  cool,  and 
gratelul  to  the  wearied  lungs ;  the  constant  rapid 
“  thud  ”  of  the  drill  as  it  strikes  the  rock  ;  the  hiss¬ 
ing  sound  of  the  escaping  air ;  the  cries  of  the  work¬ 
men  to  each  other,  sounding  unnaturally  loud  in  this 
pure  air  and  confined  space,  all  constituted  a  scene 
as  exciting  as  it  was  strange.  A  feeling  of  manly 
pride,  at  the  sight  and  action  of  these  wonderful 
machines,  in  the  operation  of  which  the  powers  of 
nature  are  made  the  slaves  of  man,  seems  to  invade 
the  soul.  We  forget  that  we  are  more  than  a  mile 
from  daylight,  and  that  four  thousand  feet  of  Aljis 
are  weighing  above  our  heads.  We  forget  danger 
and  banish  tear;  and  the  workmen,  thirty-nine  of 
whom  are  employed  upon  each  a  ffuMo,  seem  to  have 
no  iilca  of  either.  They  perform  their  lalior  in  this 
little  hole,  with  a  remarkable  sense  of  security. 
They  seem  to  play  with  these  huge  machines, — 
they  put  their  hands  upon  and  direct  the  steel 
b.ar  which  strikes  the  rock,  and  the  powerful  in¬ 
strument  which  pierces  the  Alps  glides  lietween 
•  their  fingers  like  a  child’s  toy.  They  hop  about 
like  toiids  betweim  the  ilrills,  perch  themselves 
u[K)n  and  under  the  various  parts  of  the  monster 
machine,  and  never  seem  to  dream  that  at  any 
moment,  some  unknown,  unlooked-for  fissure  in  the 
rock  may  be  discovered,  and  they  crushed  to  atoms 
by  the  tumbling  mass;  or  that  this  powerful  agent, 
which  they  have  made  their  slave,  with  its  explosive 
force  of  six  atmospheres,  may  some  time  burst  its  iron 
fetters,  and  scatter  death  and  destruction  around  it. 

Each  ])ertorator,  nine  of  which  are  at  work,  is  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  every  other,  so  that,  when  one 
is  iilaeed  hom  tie  comKaf,  its  inability  to  act  does  not 
affect  the  rest.  It  is  much  easier  to  describe  the 
operation  of  the  perforator  and  its  effect  than  the 
complicated  machinery  by  which  it  is  set  in  motion. 
The  motive  piwer  is  conveyed  to  it  from  the  con¬ 
duit  by  a  flexible  pipe,  which  throws  the  eompre.ssed 
air  into  a  cylinder  placed  horizontally  along  the  nf- 
fuxfo.  In  this  cylinder  a  piston  works  back  and 
forth,  and  to  this  piston  is  attached  n  fleuret  or  drill, 
about  three  feet  long,  finely  tempered  and  sharp¬ 
ened  at  the  end.  As  the  piston  moves  up  and  down, 
it  of  course  drives  the  drill  against  the  rock,  and  in- 
terdraws  it,  and  by  a  very  delicate  and  complicated 
piece  of  machinery  a  rotatory  motion,  similar  to  that 
in  hand-labor,  is  given  to  the  drill  itself.  We  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  “ailvanced  gallery”  at  a  very  favor¬ 
able  moment,  just  as  a  new  attack  was  about  being 
commenced  by  a  perforator. 


A  drill  was  attached  by  a  flexible  joint  to  the 
piston-ro<l  ;  a  workman  standing  upon  the  front  end 
of  the  machine,  held  and  directed  this,  as  a  garden¬ 
er  would  the  hose  of  a  common  garden-engine  ;  the 
compressed  air  was  turned  on  by  another  workin.an, 
at  the  hind  end  of  the  aff'mlo,  and  the  drill  com¬ 
menced  its  rapid  and  heavy  blows  upon  its  fiirmid- 
able  file.  “  Tlmd  !  ”  “  thud  !  ”  “  thud  !  ”  it  goes,  at 
the  rate  of  two  hundred  times  a  minute.  Two  men 
mind  this  portion  of  the  apparatus,  one  to  give  the 
general  direction  of  the  drill,  and  the  other,  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  ground,  holds  the  end  where  it  strikes 
the  rock  witli  a  crooked  iron,  to  prevent  it  from 
flying  off  from  the  desired  point  of  attack.  The 
fiirce  of  each  stroke  of  the  bar,  is  90  kilogrammes, 
or  198  English  pounds,  and  as  the  piston  moves 
back  and  forth,  and  consequently  causes  the  bar  to 
strike  the  nx-k  at  the  r.ate  of  from  180  to  200  times 
a  minute,  each  drill,  therefore,  exenuses  upon  the 
jioint  of  attack,  a  force  equivalent  to  39,600  pounds 
a  minute. 

The  rock  upon  which  the  perforators  were  at 
work  when  we  entered  was  hard  white  cpiartz,  the 
most  difficult  to  jiierce  which  has  3-et  been  encoun¬ 
tered.  This  layer  was  struck  in  the  middle  of  ,Iune 
last,  and  its  presence  has  materially  retarded  the 
irogress  of  the  tunnel.  Formerly,  in  the  mica, 
lornblende,  slate,  and  limestone,  through  which 
thej'  quarried,  the  perforators  made  an  advance  of 
from  one  and  a  half  to  three  yards  a  day.  In  this 
(juartz,  they  now  make  but  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
inches.  A  few  figures  will  exhibit  the  rajiid  and 
decided  reduction  in  the  rate  of  progress.  In  May 
last,  the  advance  was  91  metres  ;  in  .June,  when  the 
first  croppings  of  the  quartz  Ix'gan  to  appear,  it 
was  reiluced  to  49-J;  in  July,  to  16  ;  in  August,  to 
13;  and  in  Septcmlier,  to  19^  metres.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  there  still  remains  a  year’s  work  in  this 
quartz. 

In  commencing  a  perforation,  the  first  difficulty  is 
making  a  hole  sufficiently  large  to  confine  the  drill. 
When  this  first  strikes  the  rock  it  hits  wide  and 
wild,  like  a  pugilist  blinded  by  the  blows  of  his  ad¬ 
versary.  When  once  fairly  entered,  however,  it 
works  bai'k  and  forth  and  rotates  with  great  preci¬ 
sion  and  rt'gularity,  a  stream  of  water  being  convej’- 
ed  into  the  hole  bj’  a  flexible  pipe  to  facilitate  the 
boring.  The  nine  perforators  are  placed  alxrve,  be¬ 
low,  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  aides  of  the  qffunlo,  so 
as  to  attack  the  rock  at  different  points  and  angles, 
upon  a  surface  of  seven  square  metres.  About  eighty 
holes  in  the  ordinary  rock,  from  thirty  to  fortj'  inches 
in  depth,  .and  v.arying  in  di.ameter  from  an  inch  and 
a  half  to  three  inches,  are  thus  bored  in  preparation 
for  blasting.  In  the  quartz,  however,  in  which  the 
boring  is  now  in  progress,  the  holes  are  made  but 
from  seven  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth.  Eiglit  hours 
is  usually  employed  in  the  boring,  and  this  Ixiing 
completed,  the  nffiislo  is  drawn  back,  and  a  new 
set  of  workmen,  the  miners,  take  possession  of  the 
gallerj'.  The  holes  arc  charged  with  jxiwder  and 
tamped,  the  miners  retire,  behind  the  oaken  doors, 
the  slow  match  is  ignited,  an  explosion  occurs,  which 
sends  its  reverberating  echoes  to  the  verj"  extixunity 
of  the  tunnel ;  the  rock  blown  out  is  cleared  away, 
the  affuslo  is  advanced  again,  and  another  set  of 
workmen  coming  in,  the  perforators  are  set  in 
motion. 

And  so  this  continues  year  in  and  out,  week  days 
and  Sundat-s,  night  and  day.  The  thousand  work¬ 
men  employed  upon  either  side  are  divided  into 
three  reliefs,  each  working  eight  hours  and  resting 
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8ixte(*n.  But  two  days  in  the  year,  Easter  Sunilay 
and  Christmas,  art^  acknowledged  holidays.  And 
for  this  constant,  diflicult,  and  dangerous  subterra¬ 
nean  lal)or,  accompanied  with  .an  oppressive  heat 
and  a  jK)isonous  atinospliere,  with  smoke  and  grimi- 
and  ihrt,  the  common  laborers  receive  but  three 
franc's  a  day,  the  more  important  and  experienced 
ones  four  and  five. 

The  (piartz  rock  is  terribly  destructive  to  the 
drills  and  nuichines,  and  the  former  are  required  to 
be  changed  every  few  minutes,  the  tempered  ends 
bc'ing  battered  and  dulled  a^r  a  few  hundred 
strokes  against  the  rock.  In  the  eompar.atively  soft 
material  through  which  they  have  been  pa.ssing 
there  has  Ihjcii  an  average  of  a  hundred  anil  fifty 
drills  and  two  perforators  placed  hors  <le  combat  for 
each  metre  of  iidv<ance ;  and  M.  Sommellier  esti¬ 
mates  the  niimlKT  of  perforating  machines  which 
will  succumb  in  the  attack,  before  the  final  victory 
is  gained,  at  no  less  than  two  thousand. 

I  My  guide  and  myself  had  now  Ix'en  wedged  in 
between  the  nff'usto  and  the  roc'k  for  inori;  than  half 
an  hour,  and  liaving  seen  and  heard  sufficiently,  I 
proposed  to  leave ;  and  taking  our  lamps,  we  com¬ 
menced  our  “  progress  ”  backward.  On  our  pa.ssage 
tl’.rough  the  gallery  of  excavation  we  were  frequent¬ 
ly  stopped  by  wagons  standing  on  the  rail  track, 
which  were  receiving  loads  of  stone,  let  fall  into 
them  through  tra|)s  cut  in  the  partition  previously 
mentioned,  and  which  divides  the  tunnel  into  two 
galleries.  1  had  a  curiosity  to  mount  into  this  upj)er 
gallery ;  and  climbing  a  steep  staircase  cut  in  the 
rock,  we  soon  entered  it.  Here  was  another  strange 
sight :  an  immense  stone  chamber,  with  walls  and 
roof  of  jagged  stone,  through  which  little  streams 
of  water  were  percolating,  filled  with  smoke,  through 
which  the  flickering  light  of  the  miners’  lamps  was 
dulled  and  deadened,  a  hot,  foetid  atmosphere,  and  a 
hundred  black-looking  men  Iwring  and  drilling  on 
every  side,  the  platform  covered  with  loose  stones, 
the  debris  of  the  blast  which  we  had  heard  on  enter¬ 
ing,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  we  were  only  pro¬ 
tected  by  this  oaken  wall.  “  Are  not  accidents  fre¬ 
quent  here  V  ”  I  asked  my  guide.  “  Not  very,”  he 
replied;  and  told  me  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
work  but  about  forty  men  had  been  killed  by  pre- 
mivture  explosions,  falling  of  the  rock,  by  being 
crushed  under  the  wagons,  and  every  other  form 
of  aceident.  The  day  after  I  visiteil  the  tunnel, 
upon  the  very  spot  where  I  stood  in  the  “  iidvanced 
gallery,”  a  premature  explosion  occurred,  caused  by 
a  8|)ark  struck  from  the  rock  while  a  miner  was 
tami)ing  a  charge,  resulting  in  the  death  of  four  men 
and  the  blinding  and  serious  maiming  of  si.\  others. 

Over  and  among  the  stones,  and  down  another 
steep  ladder,  and  a  short  walk  brought  us  to  the 
little  cabin  where  we  had  left  our  coats.  Thes.e  we 
were  glad  to  put  on  again,  as  the  air  was  already 
I  growing  colder.  In  the  gallery  of  excavation  the 
1  thermometer,  summer  .and  winter,  ranges  from  71°  to 
84°  Pahr.,  and  there  is  frequently  a  difference  of  40° 
in  the  temjierature  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of 
the  tunnel.  Over  the  troUoir  we  rapidly  retraced 
I  our  steps  towards  the  entrance.  This  simn  ap- 
I  peared  in  sight,  and  growing  larger  and  larger,  we 
I  soon  reached  it,  and  emerged  once  more  safe  .and 
!  sound  into  God’s  fresh  pure  air,  and  saw  before  us 
I  and  around  us  .again  the  snow-crowned,  fir-girdled 
1  Alps  towering  above  the  valley  of  the  .\rc. 

We  h.ad  licen  nearly  two  hours  “  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,”  and  tlie  place  where  we  had  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  ojf'usfo  was  2,170  metres,  or  2,372 


yards  —  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half —  from  the  en¬ 
trance.  Up  to  the  end  of  Sejitember  l.a-st  the  ad¬ 
vance  made  upon  the  Italian  side  was  2,!)14  metres 
and  20  centimetres;  that  ujxm  the  French,  2,154 
metres  and  80  centimetres.  After  jiassing  through 
the  quartz  in  which  they  are  now  engaged  the  en¬ 
gineers  expect  to  strike  a  layer  of  gyjvsum,  through 
which  the  m-rforators  will  make  an  advance  of  three 
metres  a  day.  On  the  fii'st  of  January,  18C6,  the 
tunnel  on  the  Bardoneche  side  had  reached  a  length 
of  3,110  metres,  on  the  French,  2,200,  making  in 
all  .5,310  metres,  leaving  6,910  metres,  or  7,228 
yards,  yet  to  lie  completed.  This  the  geologists  and 
engineers  confidently  predict,  unless  some  unforeseen 
obstacle  occurs,  can  laj  done  in  four  years,  and  that 
the  tunnel  will  be  opened  from  end  to  end  by  the 
first  of  J.anu.ary,  1870. 

Yet  there  are  not  a  few  old  croakers,  who  still 
believe  that  the  “unforeseen  obstacles”  will  yet  1mi 
encountered,  and  b.ar  the  way  of  the  perforator  and 
affusto ;  that  harder  rock  in.ay  yet  lie  struck ;  that 
the  subterranean  caverns,  and  yawning  cluuims,  and 
abysses  in.av  stretch  beneath  the  very  summit  of  the 
Grand  Vallon;  that  the  rivers  and  lakes  may  yet 
burst  forth  and  overwhelm  and  engulf  workmen, 
tunnel,  and  the  valleys  in  which  its  either  end  de¬ 
bouches.  In  reply  to  .all  this,  however,  the  geol¬ 
ogists  and  engineers  calmly  assert,  that  thus  far, 
their  “  diagnosis,”  if  I  may  use  the  term,  of  the 
character  of  the  mountain  chain,  bc-neath  which  the 
tunnel  runs,  has  proved  correct,  and  that  they  have 
no  reason  to  believe  it  will  not  continue  so  to  the 
end. 

Let  us  hope  that  they  are  right,  and  the  croakers 
all  wrong,  and  that  within  the  time  predicted,  on 
some  fine  morning,  the  miners  upon  either  side  may 
hear  the  steady,  rapid  “  thud  ”  of  the  drill,  as  it 
strikes  upon  the  then  only  thin  wall,  upon  the  other ; 
and  th.at  the  affusto  having  been  withdr.awn,  and 
the  mine  fired,  when  the  smoke  of  the  explosion 
shall  have  cleared  away,  the  laborers  from  Four- 
neaux  and  Banloneche,  climbing  over  the  dibris, 
may  meet  and  shake  their  rougli  hands  together, 
ami  mingle  their  rude  voices  in  a  shout  of  joy,  tliat 
their  work  is  finished,  and  that  there  are  no  more 
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It  is  an  old  stor^-  now,  and  every  year  brings  new 
shipwrecks  and  disasters  at  sea,  yet  the  sad  tale  of 
the  wreck  of  the  “Alysore”  may  interest  some 
readers.  I  have  liefore  me  the  manuscript  journal 
of  one  of  the  few  survivors.  It  is  too  long  to  give 
entire,  hut  I  gather  from  it  the  loading  incidents  of 
the  following  narrative. 

The  “  Mysore  ”  was  a  vessel  of  800  tons  burden 
tnading  between  China  and  C.alcutta.  My  relative, 

Cafitain  W - ,  was  her  second  officer,  and  he, 

along  with  seven  Lascars,  was  saved  out  of  a  crew 
of  one  hundred  men  when  she  went  down  in  a  hur¬ 
ricane  in  the  Chinese  Sea.  After  being  exposed 
for  thirteen  days  in  an  ojien  bo.at  to  the  inelemency 
of  a  tropical  monsoon,  without  food  or  a  compass  to 
guide  them,  and  after  licing  driven  .almut  for  600 
miles,  they  were  safely  landed  at  a  Malay  town  in 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  where  they  were  kindly  treated 
by  the  Ilajah,  who  sent  them  on.  when  recruited,  to 
ilalai-ca  in  one  of  his  own  war-p.rows. 

The  “  My.sore,”  licing  laden  witli  a  cargo  of  soft 
sugar  at  Wliampoa,  set  sail  liir  India  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1818.  A  week  after,  she  w;ls  ovcrt.aken 
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by  heavy  squalls,  and  was  found  to  be  making  inucli 
water.  Tlie  morning  of  Monday,  7tli  December, 
found  them  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect  liurrieane,  their 
sails  tom  into  riblwns,  three  feet  of  water  in  the 
hold,  —  for  the  ship  had  been  leaky  when  leaving 
the  port..  —  the  attention  of  both  ofheers  and  men 
being  engrossed  with  the  pump,  in  the  vain  en¬ 
deavor  to  prevent  the  sea  gaining  on  them.  After 
a  fearful  daj’,  during  which  “  both  nuarter-boats, 
main  and  mizcn  topmasts,  gaff,  and  all  the  topsail 
yards  were  swept  away,  and  the  vessel  was  nearly 
full  of  water,  the  lower  deck  afloat  and  lying  over 
with  the  starboard  chains  in  the  sea,”  the  wind  fell 
about  9  P.  M.,  and  the  moon  made  her  ajiiH-aranee. 
Orders  were  given  to  clear  awav  the  remaining 
boats,  the  pinnace  and  long-boat  l)cing  alone  left. 
In  an  hour,  the  former,  furnished  with  ten  oars, 
three  lug-sails,  jib,  an  anchor  and  cable,  a  water- 
bucket,  an  axe  and  musket,  was  ready  to  be  hoist¬ 
ed  out  She  was  intrusted  to  the  second  and  fourth 
officers,  with  directions  to  keep  her  under  the 
ship’s  lee  while  the  lon"-boat  was  got  out.  While 
the  pinnace  was  being  lowered,  she  wiis  struck  on 
the  side  by  a  belaying-pin,  which  unfortunately 
stove  in  two  planks ;  she  consequently  made  a  good 
deal  of  water,  on  finding  which  the  fourth  olficer 
and  several  of  the  crew  scrambled  on  board  the 
“  Mysore  ”  again,  leaving  the  others  to  their  fate. 
Heavy  weather  again  set  in,  and  those  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  pinnace  had  difficulty  in  keeping  her 
so  near  the  ship  as  they  wished.  All  hands  on 
board  were  meanwhile  busied  in  endeavoring  to 
get  out  the  long-boat.  “  When  they  had  her  up  as 
nigh  as  the  gunwale,  something  gave  way ;  we  (in 
the  pinnace)  could  not  exactly  see  what,  it  being 
dark,  but  we  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  the  tackles, 
and  the  boat  af^rwards  fell  down  on  the  deck.  It 
was  now  about  midnight :  a  heavy  squall  came  on, 
which  blew  us  to  leeward  of  the  ship.  However,  in 
about  half  an  hour  afterwards  we  could  see  the 
long-boat  again  above  the  gunwale  and  seemingly 
outside  the  ship,  and  heard  the  carpenters  called 
for  several  times,  I  suppose  for  the  plugs  of  the  scup¬ 
pers  in  the  boat’s  bottom.”  Just  at  this  point  the 
party  in  the  pinnace  heard  the  captain’s  voice  hail¬ 
ing  them  to  pull  hard  to  the  ship,  which  now  seemed 
settling  very  fast ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  she  made 
two  or  three  very  heavy  plunges,  and  then  with  her 
freight  of  living  souls  disappeared,  having,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  parted  in  halves  aliout  the  fore  hatchway, 
with  a  tremendous  crash.  The  survivors  in  the  pin¬ 
nace  pulled  with  all  their  might  towards  the  dread¬ 
ful  scene ;  but  by  this  time  the  moon  had  gone  down, 
and  not  a  single  soul  could  be  seen. 

“  Sometimes  a  broken  yard  or  mast  would  come 
across  us  to  endanger  our  boat,  which  we  avoided 
as  much  as  possible ;  still  hearing  cries  on  all  sides, 
and  endeavoring  all  in  oiir  power  to  reach  the  place 
whence  they  proceeded,  but  in  vain,  the  swell  and 
wind  being  too  powerful  for  our  feeble  eflbrts,  hav¬ 
ing  been  completely  worn  out  for  the  last  few  days.” 

After  four  hours’  inelTcctual  attempts  to  jiick  up 
any  of  their  shipmates,  the  party  ha<l  to  abandon 
all  hope  of  ever  again  seeing  any  of  them. 

The  pinnace  by  this  time  was  half  lull  of  water, 
which  they  baled  out,  stopping  the  hole  as  best  they 
could  with  one  of  the  Lascar’s  blankets.  Having 
appointed  one  of  their  number  to  sit  by  the  leak, 
and  continue  the  work  of  baling,  the  rest  resigned 
themselves  to  sleep,  of  which  they  had  had  none  for 
two  nights. 

At  daybreak  they  could  see  no  vestige  of  the 


“  Mysort*,”and  found  themsiclves  in  a  pitiable  plight, 
having  no  food  on  board,  no  chart,  no  compass.  The 
second  officer,  now,  alas !  the  sole  survivor  of  those 
who  h.id  had  command  in. the  ship,  and  whom,  in 
the  remainiler  of  our  n.'iiTative  we  shall  designate 
the  “  captain,”  committed  himself  to  the  cart'  of 
Him  who  rules  the  winds  and  waves,  and  set  him¬ 
self  heartily  to  the  task  of  guiding  his  frail  bark  as 
Ijest  he  could. 

Having  cut  up  one  of  the  thwarts,  ami  fitted  a 
piece  of  it  into  the  hole  on  the  lioat’s  side,  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  stopj)ing  up  the  leak  which  had  threatened 
to  prove  so  troublesome.  They  then  put  on  as  much 
sail  as  she  could  safely  carry,  and  at  length  came  in 
sight  of  some  islands,  on  which,  however,  they  could 
not  for  some  time  effect  a  landing,  in  conseipience  of 
the  surf.  When  they  did  land  on  one,  they  found 
nothing  to  cat  but  the  heart  of  haml)oo,  and  some  soft 
roots,  but  they  got  their  bucket  filled  with  fresh  water. 

Five  days  after  they  had  been  separated  from  the 
wn'ck,  one  of  the  La.«cars  was  seen  sitting  in  the 
l)Ows,  with  his  back  turned,  munching  something. 
This  was  found,  on  examination,  to  lx*  some  bis¬ 
cuits,  and  brown  sugar,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  and  which  on  being'  proiluced  in  the  corner  of 
his  handkerchief,  had  turned  to  pap  with  the  salt 
w.ater.  It  was,  however,  shared  among  them,  each 
getting  a  dessert-spoonful,  their  first  breakfast  for 
many  a  day. 

For  days  they  continued  enduring  dreadiid  hard¬ 
ships  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  exposure  to  the 
weather,  not  to  think  of  the  dangers  which  they 
ran  from  the  violence  of  the  squalls,  which  from 
time  to  time  threatened  to  engulf  their  pinnace. 

The  writer  of  the  journal  then  descrilM's  trial 
from  another  quarter.  “  I  now  thought  we  had 
gone  too  far  to  the  west,  and  were  in  the  Gulf  of 
Siam.  Hauled  up  to  the  eastward  to  make  the 
Straits  of  .Singapore.  The  crew,  upon  .seeing  this, 
were  much  dissatisfied,  and  insisted  on  still  keeping 
to  the  southwest.  All  my  persuasion  would  not  do : 
they  said  we  could  never  make  the  land  in  that 
manner,  and  persisted  on  keeping  before  the  wind. 
So  we  again  bore  up  to  the  southwest.  Having  very 
unfavorable  weather,  with  heavy  rains  and  calms, 
my  feelings  were  much  hurt  at  the  behavior  of  the 
Lascars,  as  I  thought  we  had  done  very  well,  and 
were  in  a  fair  way  to  make  the  straits;  but  now  to 
be  led  away  by  these  ignorant  peojile  to  a  country 
with  which  none  of  us  were  acquainted,  completely 
stujHjfied  me ;  in  short,  I  let  go  the  tiller,  and  told 
them  to  steer  their  own  course,  resigning  mvself  to 
the  will  of  Providence.  In  this  way  we  saded  for 
two  days.” 

Bodily  weakne.ss  had  deprived  them  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  some  of  the  crew,  and  those  who  were  still 
enabled  to  keep  up  wei-e  so  exhausted  and  emaci¬ 
ated  as  to  feel  that  a  lew  days  longer  must  inevita¬ 
bly  see  them,  too,  in  the  position  of  three  of  the  Las¬ 
cars,  who  lay  prostrate  in  the  bottom  of  the  J)oat, 
crying  out,  “  Ma,  bap,  khana  ne  :  mwyaga  !  ” 
(Mother,  father,  no  food':  we  shall  die  !) 

But,  in  singular  illustration  of  the  oft-rvpeated 
truth,  “  Man’s  extremity  is  God’s  opportunity,”  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  20th  December,  found  them 
alongsi<le  of  a  shore,  on  which  thev  descried  ]ilenty 
of  cocoanut-trees,  some  housi's  built  in  the  English 
fashion,  and  every  appearance  of  a  large  town. 
Having  with  difficulty  effected  a  landing,  they  were 
welcomed  by  the  llijah  and  his  attendants,  who 
conducted  them  to  a  place  of  shelter,  supidying  them 
with  eatables,  which  they  lidt  to  be  the  sweetest 
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ine.ll  they  h.id  ever  eaten,  having  been  now  thirteen 
(lays  at  sea  in  their  open  bo.at,  not  to  mention  the 
(lays  of  teiniK'stuous  weather  which  they  encoun¬ 
tered  before  tlieir  ve.ssel  was  wrecked,  and  on  which 
tliev  had  no  cooking  of  provisions  on  board. 

Tringany  was  the  name  of  the  i)lacc  where  they 
had  thus  landed.  It  was  governed  by  an  elder  and 
young(;r  Uajah,  the  former  giving  himself  no  trouble 
witli  iniblic  allairs,  the  whole  management  of  which 
devolved  on  tlic  latter.  There  were  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  junks  belonging  to  the  port,  all  laid  up  for  the 
winter.  A  considerable  amount  of  tnide  was  car¬ 
ried  on  with  Cochin-China,  Siam,  Batavia,  Malacca, 
and  other  parts,  in  gold  dust,  jxtpper,  sago,  rice,  col- 
fee,  and  betelnut,  as  exports;  while  the  imports  were 
iron,  cloth,  guns,  etc.  In  fishing,  the  natives  did  nut 
go  out  in  boats,  but  used  nets,  walking  in  the  surf 
up  to  their  neck.  The  captain  amused  himself  as 
best  be  could,  in  fishing  and  hunting.  One  evening, 
being  bright  moonlight,  he  tells  us,  he  was  indulged 
with  a  siglit  of  the  whole  of  the  Rajah’s  seraglio, 
about  thirty  ladies,  taking  their  customary  airing  on 
foot.  They  seemed  mudi  amazed  at  seeing  “  the 
‘ourang  pooty,’  as  they  called  me,  having  never  seen 
a  wliite  man  liefore.” 

Tlie  caiitain  had  his  patience  much  tried  with  the 
many  vexatious  delays  which  occurred,  ere,  after 
recovering  from  the  sad  effects  of  his  main'  priva¬ 
tions,  he  could  get  under  sail  again.  The  Rajah  at 
one  time  adirined  that  it  would  be  highly  dangerous 
to  set  out  to  sea  for  some  weeks,  on  account  of 
the  stormy  weather  they  expected  at  that  season. 
When,  again,  his  scruples  were  overcome,  and  a 
day  fixed  for  embarkation,  the  Malay  seamen  who 
were  to  .iccompany  the  expedition  declared  that  go 
they  would  not  in  so  stormy  a  month.  In  the  course 
of  one  interview  which  the  captain  had  with  the 
head  Rajah,  he  expressed  his  unwillingness  that  he 
should  leave  the  place  at  all,  and  asked  him  to  take 
command  of  his  war-prows,  offering  him  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  the  hand  of  any  of  the  princesses  he 
chase  in  marriage. 

At  last  a  prow  was  got  ready,  nianued,  and  pro¬ 
visioned,  and,  after  the  writing  of  as  many  jiapers 
and  the  procuring  of  as  many  signatures  and  seals 
as  might  have  cleared  out  a  whole  fleet  of  liidiamen, 
they  got  under  way  on  19th  January,  1819.  In  the 
course  of  their  voyage  they  fell  in  with  several  ves¬ 
sels,  and,  on  hauling  up  to  speak  to  one,  were  saluted 
with  round  and  grape  shot,  the  captain  and  officers 
being  evidently  alarmed  at  the  apjx'arance  of  a 
manned  ^lalay  prow,  having  on  board  an  officer 
with  a  white  fiice,  and  the  high-crowned  Portuguese 
black  hat  he  had  received  from  the  Rijah.  Tliis 
vessel  afterwards  jiroved  to  belong  to  the  King  of 
Siam,  and  w:us  commanded  by  a  gentleman  from 
Forfiii-sliire,  of  the  name  of  Mitchell,  with  whom 
the  captain  ultimately  became  very  intimate  at 
Calcutta. 

Towanls  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  January  the 
voyagers  siglited  tlie  Roads  of  Malacca,  into  which, 
a  favorable  breeze  springing  up,  they  pressed  with 
full  sail,  and  came  safely  to  anchor  at  two  o’clock. 
Here  the  captain  received  much  attention  from  the 
agents  of  the  owners  of  the  “  Mysore,”  who  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  and  the  Lascars  a  passage  to  Calcutta 
in  the  “  Hope,”  from  whose  officers  thej'  cxpcrienceil 
all  manner  of  kindness,  reaching  their  destination 
after  a  jileiusant  voyage. 

Oiir  re.iders  may  ciisily  conceive  what  would  be 
the  captain’s  feelings  when  Calcutta  was  at  length 
entered  by  him,  as  he  thought  of  his  many  mess¬ 


mates  in  the  “  Mysore  ”  swallowed  up  by  the  re¬ 
morseless  waves,  while  he  alone,  of  all  his  own 
countrymen,  was,  after  so  striking  a  preservation, 
brought  to  ‘'the  desired  haven.”  He  had  exiieri- 
cnced  a  deliverance  which  might  well  give  a  turn 
to  all  his  future  thoughts,  and,  fmni  the  reflections 
contained  in  his  journal,  we  Ixdieve  he  was  deeply 
inipirs.sed  then,  and  continued  to  be  so,  with  a 
sense  of  what  he  owed  to  the  merciful  providence 
of  God. 
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The  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  have  for  sev-  I 
er.il  generations  been  read  with  intense  interest  by  j 
millions,  probablv,  of  people  in  almost  every  lan¬ 
guage,  and  have  been  the  delight  of  Englishinen  in 
particular  from  their  school-boy  days  up  to  the  must  j 
advanced  period  of  their  lives.  It  is  but  rarely,  j 
however,  that  we  find  similar  records  of  such  events  I 
happening  in  actual  life,  for  the  narrative  of  Alexan-  1 
der  Selkirk,  and  of  his  three  years’  solitary  abode  j 
on  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  the  commonly  i 
supposed  origin  of  Robhuson  Crusoe,  appears  to  have  I 
done  little  more  than  suggest  the  main  idea  of  his 
story  to  Defoe,  who  sup^ied  all  the  remainder  from 
his  own  fertile  and  creative  genius.  But  in  Captain 
Thomas  Mu.sgrave’s  .account  of  his  shipwreck  on  the 
Auckland  Isles,  and  of  the  escape  of  himself  and  his 
crew  after  twenty  months’  thraldom,  we  find  a  de¬ 
scription  of  real  occurrences  quite  as  singular  and 
romantic  as  those  related  in  “  Robinson  Crusoe,”  | 
and  in  many  respects  far  more  painful.  The  whole 
narrative,  indeed,  from  first  to  last,  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Defoe’s  story,  and,  as  we  read  on, 
we  are  constantly  and  forcibly  reminded  of  that 
wonderful  tale.  Mr.  John  Shillinglaw,  the  author 
of  “Arctic  Discovery,”  and  editor  of  the  present  vol¬ 
ume,  which  Is  compiled  from  the  private  journals  of 
Captain  Musgrave,  justly  observes,  in  a  brief  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter,  that  “  few  more  interesting  narra¬ 
tives  of  disasters  at  sea  have  ever  been  given  to  the 
world  than  the  journals  in  which  Captain  Musgrave 
records  the  wreck  of  the  Grafton.  A  great  trial, 
bravelj'  met  and  gallantly  surmounted,  is  therein 
told  with  a  care  and  exactness  which  is  at  the  same 
time  singularly  modest.” 

On  the  12th  of  November,  18C,9,  Captain  JIiis- 
grave  sailed  from  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
brig  Grafton,  bound  for  the  South  Sea  Islands.  She 
had  an  extremely  rough  piussage,  and  encountered 
very  temjK'stuous  weather,  with  rain,  boistereus 
gales,  and  an  angry  sea.  After  sull'ering  in  this 
way  for  several  weeks,  the  Grafton  was  wrecked  on 
the  3(1  of  January,  18C-t,  on  the  principal  island  of 
a  group  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  called  the  Auck¬ 
land  Isles.  These  islands  were  originally  discovered 
by  Captain  Abraham  Bristow,  in  a  merch.int  vessel, 
during  a  whaling  expedition,  in  the  month  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1806.  Captain  Bristow  named  them  the 
Auckland  Isles  out  of  compliment  to  his  friend 
Lord  Auckland,  and  immediately  “  took  fonnal  pos¬ 
session  of  them  for  the  British  Crown.”  'They  were 
sulisequently  visited  at  difterent  periods  by  Sir 
•James  Clark  Ross  and  Captain  Crozier  in  the  ships 
Erebus  and  Terror  (which  were  afterwards  lost  in 
the  Arctic  regions  in  connection  with  the  ill-fated 
Franklin  expedition),  by  Mr.  Charles  Enderby,  | 
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Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  and  other  enterprising  1 
navigators,  English  ami  Ameriean.  Tliey  were ' 
also  eolonized  for  a  short  time  by  a  small  tribe  of 
New  Zealanders  who  had  emigrated  from  their  own 
island,  and  afterwanls  by  a  few  Enrt^ans,  who 
opened  “  The  Great  Southern  Whale  Fishery  ”  in 
the  island ;  but  they  were  soon  des«*rted  by  both 

Eies,  ami  the  chief  of  the  group  was  quite  unin- 
ted  when  the  Grafton,  with  Captain  Musgrave 
on  board,  was  wrecked  there  about  two  years  ago. 

During  his  twenty  months’  miserable  residence  on 
this  bleak  and  dreary  spot.  Captain  Musgrave  kept 
a  journal  in  which  he  made  notes  of  every  importiint 
event  that  happened,  and  of  every  ailventurc  that 
befell  him  and  his  companions  in  misfortune,  from 
the  periotl  of  their  being  cast  away.  A  considerable 
portion  of  this  diary  was  written  in  seal’s  blood, 
which  Captain  Musgrave  was  obliged  to  use  after 
his  ink  was  gone.  The  journal  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  daily  record  of  event*,  but  circum¬ 
stances  seem  to  have  been  chronicled  indiscriminate¬ 
ly  here  ami  there,  according  as  they  chanced  to 
happen.  We  learn  that  Captain  Musgrave  and  his 
fellow-sufferers  contrived,  after  many  weeks  of  pa¬ 
tient  toil  and  labor,  to  build  themselves  a  kind  of 
house  or  hut,  formed  partly  of  the  sails,  yards,  &c. 
of  the  ship,  partly  of  planks  and  boards  taken  from 
the  wreck,  and  partly  of  timber  cut  from  trees  in 
the  neighboring  forest*,  of  which  there  are  several 
near  the  spot  where  they  were  encamped.  Here, 
again,  the  narrative  bears  a  striking  similitude  to 
“Robinson  Crusoe.”  Indeed,  in  writing  his  jour¬ 
nal,  Captain  Musgrave  would  seem  to  have  occa¬ 
sionally  had  Defoe's  work  in  his  mind.  The  whole 
book,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  extremely  painful.  The 
writer  keenly  depicts  the  scenes  of  trial  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  both  bodily  and  mental,  which  he  endured  dur¬ 
ing  his  residence  on  the  Island,  and  he  sometimes 
expresses  himself  in  very  forcible  and  affecting  lan¬ 
guage,  inspired  by  the  terrible  circumstances  in 
which  he  found  himself. 

When  Captain  Musgrave  and  his  companions  had 
at  length  completed  their  hut,  they  roofed  it  in  witli 
thatch  made  of  grass  which  grew  on  the  island,  and 
afterwards  covered  the  outside  with  old  canvas,  which 
did  not,  however,  by  any  means  exclude  the  wind. 
In  the  interior,  they  constructed  a  fireplace  of  tin, 
zinc,  and  copper  from  the  ship,  with  boanls  towaixls 
the  top.  The  furniture  consisted  of  two  or  tliree 
tables,  some  benches  and  stretchers  to  sleep  on,  a 
looking-glass,  and  a  few  other  articles,  all  of  which 
were  likewise  got  from  the  wreck.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  hut  was  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty ; 
for,  besides  having  numerous  obstacles  to  contend 
with  in  the  shape  of  wet  and  stormy  weather,  high 
winds,  scarcity  of  hands,  and  occiu«ional  sickne.ss 
among  the  men,  all  of  whom  had  caught  severe 
colds  from  being  compelled  to  lie  on  the  damp 
ground.  Captain  Musgrave  and  his  followers  were 
sadly  in  want  of  proper  tools  for  their  work,  their 
only  Im|)lements  being  a  hammer,  an  axe,  an  adze, 
and  a  gimlet.  However,  Mr.  Raynal,  the  chief 
mate  of  the  Grafton,  who  appears  to  have  had  a 
special  mechanical  genius,  turned  bbwksmith  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  manufactured  a  quantity  of 
nails,  thus  rendering  considerable  a.s.*i8tance  to  his 
fellow-sufferers  in  building  their  hut. 

All  the  time  they  were  compelled  to  abide  on  this 
remote  and  desolate  sjKit,  these  unfortunate  men  had 
to  encounter,  in  addition  to  their  other  hardships, 

freat  sufferings  from  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
torms  of  hail,  rain,  thunder,  and  ligiitning,  alter¬ 


nated  with  violent  hurricanes;  and  heavy  falls  of 
snow  and  sleet,  together  with  sharp  frosts,  were  of 
fmpient  occurrence.  Fine  warm  days  were  but 
rare  exceptions  to  the  ride.  The  stock  of  ship’s 
provisions,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  soon  exhausted, 
but  the  party  did  not  sutler  for  want  of  food  while 
they  remained  on  the  island,  although  they  frequent¬ 
ly  endured  extreme  toil,  and  had  to  face  great  dan¬ 
gers  and  difficulties  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  the 
necessary  means  of  sultsistence.  In  the  coui-se  of 
their  researches,  they  discovered  a  root  which  grew  I 
abundantly  everywhere,  and  which  they  foun<l  to  lie 
an  excellent  siilwtitute  for  both  bn*ad  and  potatoes. 

It  was,  especially,  an  admirable  relish  with  fish,  and 
contained  a  good  deal  of  saccharine  matter.  In  con- 
seipience  of  which  they  made  a  quantity  of  sugar 
from  it,  and  gave  it  tlie  name  of  sncclirie.  They 
likewise  manufactured  from  this  prolific  root  a  kind 
of  lieer,  which  they  found  preferable  to  cold  water, 
and  which  they  used  .as  a  sulistitute  for  fea.  This 
beer  was  made  by  first  grating  the  root  on  a  large 
grater,  afterwards  putting  it  tliroiigh  the  different 
processes  of  boiling  and  fermenting,  and,  finally, 
placing  it  in  a  cask,  from  which  it  was  drawn  off  as 
it  was  wanted. 

They  were  soon  compelled,  however,  to  leave  off 
drinking  this  beverage,  and  to  take  to  water  again, 
as  it  produced  bowel  complaint.  Their  foo<l  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  seals  dressed  in  various  wavs,  se;i- 
gulb,  oysters,  mussels,  and  several  other  kinds  of 
fish ;  penguins,  quails,  widgeons,  snipes,  and  other 
wild-fowl,  with  which  the  island  abounded.  Seals 
appear  to  have  been  the  principal  article  of  con¬ 
sumption,  and,  in  killing  these  animals  fur  fwal,  the 
mariners  used  often  to  have  very  desperate  en¬ 
counters  with  them,  as,  when  attached,  they  will 
bravely  face  their  adversaries,  and  fight  long  and 
furiously,  in  which  case  the  p.arty  commencing  the 
assault  will  seldom  escape  without  damage.  It 
therefore  requires  great  art  as  well  as  nerve  to 
overcome  these  creatures,  the  best  methoil  of  killing 
them  being  to  take  them  while  they  are  asleep. 
They  are  likewise  extremely  ferocious  among  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  pitched  battles  between  large  numliers 
of  opposing  forces,  resulting  in  great  slaughter,  ai’e 
no  uneommon  occurrences.  Of  the  skins  of  tlie 
seals.  Captain  Musgrave  and  his  fellow-castaways 
made  themselves  clothes  after  a  time,  using  canvas 
ravellings  for  thread,  and  sewing  with  a  .*ail-necdlc. 
They  also  found  on  the  island  a  species  of  bark, 
which  they  could  tan  admirably,  and  of  which  they 
made  themselves  shoes.  While  they  were,  on  the 
island.  Captain  Musgr.ave  and  his  followers  frequent¬ 
ly  heard  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  discovereil  the  | 
tracks  of  many  of  these  .animals,  which  they  iiiiag-  I 
ined  to  be  sheep-dogs,  but  they  were  never  .able  to  1 
obtain  a  sight  of  one  of  them,  in  the  coui-se  of  their  j 
travels,  however,  they  found  a  common  domestic  cat, 
and  brought  her  home  to  their  habitation. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  18C5,  Ca]italn  Musgrave,  1 
Mr.  Raynal,  and  two  of  the  men,  succeeded  in  ^ 
launching  a  boat  of  their  own  construction,  which  j 
was  made  partly  of  planks  saved  from  the  wreek  i 
of  the  Grafton,  ami  partly  of  timlK'r  cut  out  of  the 
bush;  the  ballast,  sails,  &c.,  being  mainly  eoiiijMised 
of  salted  seal-skins.  In  tliis  operation,  ^Ir.  R  lynal 
took  a  very  motive  part.  He  was  largely  engaged, 
not  only  in  making  the  boat,  but  likewise  in  lilack- 
smitli's  work,  having  manulactured  a  great  number 
of  implements  injuired  for  the  piirixjse,  a.*  they  were 
terribly  short  of  tools.  These  were  constructed  j 
with  much  mechanical  skill,  and  ^Ir.  Raynal  worked  ' 
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hard,  from  mornin"  till  near  midnight.  Having 
stocked  the  boat  with  provisions  and  other  necessa¬ 
ries,  they  set  sail  in  the  hope  of  reacliing  New  Zea¬ 
land,  from  which  tliey  would  endeavor  to  return,  or 
send  for  those  left  behind  at  Auckland.  They 
reached  no  farther  than  Camp  Cove,  alwut  seven 
miles  distant,  the  first  day.  Ilere  they  halted,  and 
were  afterwards  obliged"  to  take  the  two  men  wlio 
started  witli  them  back  to  the  old  camp  at  the 
wreck,  as  they  could  not  be  induced  to  proceed  any 
farthex'.  After  being  detained  several  days  by  bad 
weather.  Captain  Musgrave  and  Mr.  Raynal  again 
launched  their  .boat,  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  on  the 
25th  of  the  same  month,  they  landed  at  Port  Adven¬ 
ture,  in  a  very  weak  and  exhausted  state,  and  were 
kindly  received  by  Captain  Cross,  of  the  Flying 
Scud.  They  afterwards  sailed  with  him  for  the 
island  of  Invercargill,  where  they  landed  on  the 
27th  of  July. 

Having  stated  the  circumstance  of  his  shipwreck 
at  Auckland  to  the  authorities  at  Invercargill,  a 
large  subscription  was  immediately  got  up  for  Cap¬ 
tain  Musgrave,  and  finally  a  boat,  well  furnished 
with  clothing,  blankets,  and  other  necessaries,  was 
provided  to  enable  him  to  return  to  the  former 
island  for  the  men  who  had  been  left  there.  On 
the  30th  of  July  the  boat  weighed  anchor,  and, 
after  an  extremely  rough  passage,  and  repeated 
delays  owing  to  great  stress  of  weather,  they  once 
more  landed  at  Auckland,  on  the  24th  of  August, 
and  “  beat  up  ”  for  their  old  hut,  within  a  mile  of 
j  which  they  met  their  fellow-castaways.  Tlie  poor 
I  men  were  in  a  very  reduced  condition,  Ixeing  half 
I  starved.  Captimn  Musgrave  immediately  provided 
them  with  a  hearty  and  substantial  meal,  to  which 
they  did  ample  justice,  for  they  had  been  so  pinched 
for  food  during  the  captain’s  absence  that,  on  one 
occasion,  they  were  obliged  to  catch  mice  and  eat 
them.  “  Moreover,  it  appears,”  says  our  author, 
“  that  they  could  not  agree,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  although  there  were  only  two  of  them  on  the 
island,  they  were  on  the  point  of  separating  and 
.  living  apart!”  On  the  1st  of  September,  the 
whole  party  took  their  final  departure  from  the 
Auckland  Islands,  and  on  the  14th  arrived  at  Port 
Adventure,  whence  Captain  Musgrave  soon  after¬ 
wards  sailed  for  Melbourne. 

In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  in  .Vuckland,  the 
captain  ha«l  discovered  the  dead  body  of  a  man  h.av- 
!  ing  the  appearance  of  a  seaman  who  had  died  of 
starvation ;  and  ho  also  found  the  ruins  of  some  huts, 

I  tracjcs  of  vx-getation,  and  other  signs  of  the  island 
having  been  inhabited.  On  arriving  at  Melbourne, 
from  which  jiort  several  vessels  xvhicli  had  pi’eviously 
i  sailed  were  missing.  Captain  Musgrave  waited  on 
j  the  authorities,  and,  having  stated  the  above  facts, 

;  ofl'ered  his  services  to  rescue  those  persons  whom  he 
Indieved  to  lie  still  on  the,  island.  A  steamship  was 
accordingly  xit  once  equipjied  under  the  command 
<  of  Captain  Norman ;  and  this  vessel,  being  amply 
su]>plied  with  stoivs,  clothing,  &c.,  set  s.ail  for  Auck¬ 
land  on  the  4th  of  last  October,  aceompanied  by 
Cajitaiu  Musgrave.  However,  on  arriving  ,at  the 
island,  no  signs  of  an)’  human  iR-ings,  either  ileatl 
or  living,  were  discovered,  although  the  group  was 
diligently  seai’ched  throughout.  It  is  supposed  that 
i  the  greater  numlKtr  of  the  castaways  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  rescued  by  lbrt*ign  vessels  which  had  touched 
I  at  the  Auckland  Isles  at  difl’eivnt  |M-riods,  ius  e.\- 
1  plained  in  the  introduction  and  aji|Mmdi.\  to  Captain 
I  Musgrave’s  work  by  Mr.  Shillinglaw,  the  editor. 

The  present  narrative  is  a  most  striking  I'ccoi'd  of 


p.atient  endurance  ami  heroic  fortitude  under  severe 
trials  and  suHTerings,  of  dogged  perseverance  and 
resolution ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  work 
will  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  with 
combined  feelings  of  pity  and  admiration,  by  many 
persons  both  in  Englaml  and  the  colonies. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

“  The  Death  of  Lucretius”  b  said  to  be  the  title 
of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  new  poem. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  Regius  Prolessor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  C.ambridge,  succeeds  the 
late  Dr.  Whewell  as  Master  of  Trinity. 

The  Tycoon  has  sent  seven  young  Japanese  to 
Russia,  to  learn  the  language,  and  to  study  naval 
and  military  science. 

A  Swedish  nobleman  has  been  making  a  sensa¬ 
tion  in  the  Champs  Elysdes,  by  driving  a  team  of 
Norwegian  dogs  attached  to  a  sort  of  droiska 

From  Paris  we  hear  that  M.  Gustave  Dore  is 
preparing  to  illustrate  La  Fontaine’s  “  Fables,”  for 
which  purpose  he  spends  most  of  his  time  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  studying  animals,  not  forgetting 
fourteen  rats,  more  or  less,  which  he  keeps  in  an 
immense  cage  in  his  studio,  in  order  to  observe 
their  habits. 

The  Kladderadatsch,  the  Punch  of  Berlin,  has  a 
clever  and  somewhat  ominous  cartoon.  Austria  and 
Prussia,  as  two  gladiators,  are  approiiching  a  throne 
upon  which  the  Emperor  of  tfie  French  is  seated, 
clothed  in  the  toga,  with  the  laurel-wreath  of  vic¬ 
tory  encircling  his  brow.  The  gladiators  are  hold¬ 
ing  up  their  swords,  and  uttering  the  formula,  “J/o- 
riluri  le  salutant”  whilst  the  Emperor  Napoleon’s 
countxmance  expresses  the  delight  he  feels  at  the 
prospect  of  this  combat  a  Coutrance. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Socie'le  des  Gens  de  Let- 
Ires,  in  Paris,  Alexander  Dumas  advocaterl  a  plan  for 
the  construction  of  a  gigantic  theatre,  where  plays  of 
every  nation  would  be  performed.  He  lueivly  asks 
for  two  millions  to  carry  out  his  scheme,  and  prom¬ 
ises  to  subscrilxers  of  2/1,  bf.,  or  lOOOf.,  100  per  cent 

rofit.  il.  Dumas  purposes  ti-avelling  all  ovi*r  the 

nown  world  to  collect  sulxscriptions,  and  feels  con¬ 
fident  he  will  yet  construct  his  cosmojxolitan  theatre. 

Among  the  many  munificent  conti’ibutions  to 
literature  ma<le  by  the  Bavarian  government,  is  .a 
comixlete  edition  of  the  chronicles  of  the  cities  of 
Germany  fioni  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Three  volumes  have  been  published,  and  a 
fresh  set  is  commenced  by  the  Chronicles  of  Augs¬ 
burg,  which  are  rich  in  picturcsejue  anecdotes,  and 
graphic  illustrations  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 

M.  Puevost-Pauadol,  of  whom  there  is  so  much 
talk  in  Paris  just  now,  is  well  known  for  his  love  of 
horsemanship,  as  well  as  his  little  regard  for  the 
pi’esent  dynasty.  A  curious  circumstance  happened 
to  him  a  few  years  since.  Being  unable  to  keep  a 
stable  of  his  own,  he  had  hirxMl  a  horse  from  a  deal¬ 
er.  It  was  a  stiong,  spirited  animal,  and  ofi"  he  g;d- 
lopx‘d  on  it  to  the  Bois.  There  ho  fell  in  with  the 
Prince  lm]>erial,  attended  by  a  small  escort  of  dra¬ 
goons.  .lust  then  the  bugler  blew  a  call,  and  at 
the  sound  M.  Prevost-P.aradol’s  horse  pricked  up  its 
ears  and  suddenly  joined  the  troop.  In  spite  of  all 
his  efforts  to  prevent  it,  the  young  journalist  was 
carried  xilong  with  the  escort,  and  n^  to  ride  into 
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the  court-yard  of  the  Tuileries  in  attendance  on  the 
Prince.  It  turned  out  that  he  was  mounted  on  an 
old  cavalry  horse. 

A  MOST  curious  gathering  of  autograph  letters, 
addressed  to  the  late  Lady  Blessington  by  artists, 
literary  men,  noblemen,  and  others,  has  just  been 
sold  by  auction  in  London.  The  names  of  Moore, 
Shelley,  Landseer,  Dickens,  Macready,  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton,  Disraeli,  and  many  other  celebrities  occurr^. 
There  were  also  some  very  extraordinary  relics  in 
the  shape  of  locks  of  hair  of  distinguished  persons  ; 
amongst  others,  Lucretia  Borgia  (given  by  her  to 
Peter  Beinbo,  and  presented  to  Lady  Blessington 
by  the  Abb^  Bentivoglio,  keeper  of  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  24th  May,  1826) ;  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Nelson,  Countess  Guiccioli,  and 
Mrs.  Hemans. 

An  important  addition  to  the  means  of  diminish¬ 
ing  pain  has  been  made  by  an  English  physician, 
who  has  introduced  a  new  method  of  producing  lo¬ 
cal  insensibility  to  the  knife.  Chloroform  robe  the 
most  terrible  surgical  procedures  of  the  worst  hor¬ 
rors  which  formerly  surrounded  them,  and  has  even 
rendered  possible  some  operations  which  could 
hardly  have  been  attempted  without  it ;  but  it  has 
its  own  peril,  —  the  peril  of  death.  Surgeons  just¬ 
ly  encourage  their  patients,  by  reciting  to  them  the 
statistics  of  fatal  accidents  under  chloroform,  which, 
incomplete  though  they  be,  demonstrate  the  ex¬ 
treme  rarity  of  such  misfortunes.  It  has,  however, 
been  observed  by  all  authors  who  have  collected 
these  cases,  that  a  remarkably  large  proportion  of 
the  recorded  deaths  have  occurred  where  only  mi¬ 
nor  operations  have  been  contemplated.  Hence  a 
rapid  and  efficient  means  of  producing  local  anaes¬ 
thesia,  and  one  free  from  any  of  the  constitutional 
risks  attending  the  administration  of  chloroform,  is 
a  boon  of  great  price.  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  effects 
this  result  by  directing  on  the  skin  a  finely  divided 
spray  of  pure  ether,  using  an  ingenious  mo^fication 
of  the  spray  tubes,  lately  much  in  vogue  as  toys,  for 
diffusing  perfumes.  A  rapid  blanching  of  the  skin, 
and  insensibility  to  pain,  follow  in  from  about  thirty 
seconds  to  two  minutes.  Upwards  of  a  hundred 
operations  have  within  the  last  few  weeks  been 
painlessly  conducted  under  this  method.  It  is  only 
likely  to  be  generally  useful  for  sujierficial  oper¬ 
ations  ;  but  these  are  so  often  undergone  at  the  cost 
of  great  terror  and  anguish,  through  dread  of  the 
ris^  of  chloroform,  that  the  value  of  this  invention 
must  be  very  great. 

An  extremely  interesting  discovery  has  just  been 
made  at  Fiesole,  on  the  site  of  a  vineyard  adjoining 
the  Villa  Mozzi,  or  Villa  Spence  as  it  should  now 
be  called  in  accordance  with  Florentine  custom, 
which  confers  the  name  of  the  possessor  of  the  villa 
on  it.  During  the  process  of  digging  trenches,  the 
laborers  came  on  the  foundations  of  what  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  must  have  been  an  Etruscan 
temple,  and  also  of  a  conduit,  and  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  circular  well.  The  base  of  a  large  col¬ 
umn  has  been  laid  bare,  and  portions  of  a  wall,  re¬ 
sembling  in  its  nature  the  fragments  of  the  ancient 
city  wall,  visible  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill. 

These  discoveries  are  of  such  importance  that 
Mr.  Spence  purposes  continuing  the  excavations  in 
hopes  of  finding  further  relics  of  the  past.  Bearing 
in  mind  how  important  a  place  Fiesole  was,  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  hill  has  never  been  thoroughly 
examined.  Some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  con¬ 


stitute  all  the  remaining  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city, 
whether  of  the  Roman  or  of  the  Etruscan  age,  ex¬ 
cepting  some  fragments  employed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  other  buildings,  and  a  few  relics.  The 
amphitheatre  was  excavated  In  1809,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  Prussian  nobleman  ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
though  very  interesting,  the  greater  portion  was 
again  coverod  with  earth.  The  unexplored  part  of 
Fiesole  is.  Indeed,  so  full  of  promise  that  it  is  greatly 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  efficiently  explored. 


A  COMMON  CHILD. 

A  LONDON  LTRIC. 

Reflective  reader,  you  may  go 
From  Chelsea  unto  outer  Bow, 

And  back  again  to  Chekea, 

Nor  grudge  the  journey,  if  you  meet  — 
In  lane  or  alley,  square  or  street  — 
The  child  whom  all  the  children  greet 
As  Ekie,  —  little  Ekie. 

A  pretty  name,  —  a  pretty  face,  — 
And  pretty  ways  that  give  a  grace 
To  all  she  does  or  utters. 

Were  all  that  Fortune  could  bestow 
About  a  dozen  years  ago. 

When  little  Ekie’s  lot  toIow 
Got  cast  among  the  gutters. 

For  Fate,  you  see,  has  willed  it  so 
That  even  folks  in  Rotten-Row 
Are  not  without  their  trials ; 

While  only  they  who  know  the  ways 
Of  wicked  London’s  waifs  and  strays 
Can  fancy  how  the  seven  days 
Pass  over  Seven  Dials. 

Suppose  an  able  artisan 
(The  common  type  of  working-man 
So  written-at  and  lectured). 

From  all  the  fevers  that  infest 
His  temporary  fever-nest. 

Selects  a  deadly  one ;  the  rest 
Is  easily  conjectured. 

’T  was  hard  upon  his  death,  I  think. 
That  Ekie’s  mother  took  to  drink 
(And  harder  still  on  baby). 

The  reason  of  it  ?  I  eonfess 
I ’d  rather  leave  it  you  to  guess. 
Perhaps ’t  was  utter  loneliness ; 

Or  love  of  gin,  it  may  be. 

So  there  was  Ekie  all  astray. 

And  growing  bigger  day  by  day. 

But  hardly  growing  better. 

No  other  girl,  in  all  the  set 
'That  looks  on  Ekie  as  Its  pet. 

But  knows  at  least  the  alphabet ; 

And  Ekie  —  not  a  letter. 

So,  reader,  I  had  best  be  dumb 
Upon  the  future  that  may  come 
To  this  forlorn  she-urchin. 

Her  days  are  pretty  bright  pro  tem. 

So  let  her  make  the  most  of  them. 
Among  the  labyrinths  that  hem 
Saint  Giles’s  ugly  ehurch  in. 


